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ge PREFACE 


Toe want of a Practical ‘Manual on Horticul- 
ture, Szited to the climate and soils of the 
Himalayas, the Punjab, North-Western Provin- 
ces, Bengal, and’ other parts of India, being much 
felt, we undertook the task of, preparing -the pre- 
sent work for the pres. 

‘Ws have divided it into two volumes—the first 
being devoted to FLowrers and Frurys, and the 
second to VeGeranius ; and we have done our best 
to vepply the fullest aad most practical informa- 
tion or the subjects treated. - 


— The difference botween + our work ond others 
already in print, consists in the rejection of all un- 
necessary matter. Tho object we had in view was 
to write ‘a ILaNpBook on Inpran Garvernine, and 
not a Botanical Encyclopedia, which description of 
work, however valuable it may be for purposes of 
reference, is of little use to ladies. and gentlemen 
who desire to cultivate the fairest of Flowers, and 
to grow the choicest of Fruits and *7 getables, 
without worrying themselves about te scientific 
names and descriptions _of plants, leaves, petals, 
barks, and roots. : 


u 
The reader will observe that.under * Flowers” 
we have given full instructions for cultivating the 
- newest- most beautiful and popular varieties ; arid. - 
whilst we have devoted some space to the euttiva- 
tion of the Rose, Violet, Pansy, Carnation, and 
other forms of floral loveliness, we -havé takén no 
notice of the Ranunculus aconitifolius, and others 
as plain and unpoetic; nor yet of the future tor- 
mentor, of the exciseman—the Saltpetre Plant 
the introduction of which we purpose aczomplish- 
ing in order to supply vegetable saltpetre to the 
Kitchen Gardener and Agriculturist for ~se as 
manure. 


Under “Fruits” we have rejected all Indian encs 
which we considered were not worth the trouble of 
cultivation ; and have brought to special notice 
all English T'ruits which will thrive in our hills, 
and some, when acclimatized, in the plains. 


We have devoted very considerable care and 
attention to the Kitchen Garden, which, under our 
instructions, may be'made to produce the numer- 
ous choice and Prize Esculents brought to notice, 
not forgetting the gourmand’s favourite Flower— 
the Caui!4>wer—of which he may now have nine 
superior kinus to choose from; and we trust the 
most insatiable of Indian cooks will be satisfied -with 
“a single Onion when it weighs over three pounds, 


Ww “ 

We ‘have to offer our acknowledgments to 
Mr. James Carter, of London, the Royal Seedsman, , 
* ,for an immense amount of floricultural informa.~ 
tion derived from his ‘Instructions to Professional 
Gardeners; and also to Professors Liebig, Johnston, 
and Stephens ;-and, finally, to the Revd. Mre Vir. 
minger, whase comprehensive Botanical Volume 


has supplied us with valuable and ver y interesting 
information. 


. Weaow make our bow to the ange and trust 

we shall be so fortunate as to secure his approba- 
tion, ¢nd-succeed in making him a convert to our 
views on. the subject of the value of Saltpetre as 
a saline manure, and the immense mjury done to 
Agriculttive by placing this natural manure under 
the e&cise. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


. 


FlerrrcunrurE was man’s first, avocation, as proved by the 
following extract from. Genesis ii., 8, 18, 22 :— 


8. Aud the Lord God planted a garden eastward in Eden; and there 
He put the man whom He had formed. 


,- 7 18. And the Lord said, it is not govd that the man should bo alone ; 
I will sake him a help nieet for him, 


“ye, And the rib, which the Lord God bad taken from man, mado Hea 
woman, ar brought her unto the man. 


The ancestor of the human race found the loveliest _ 
garden, which had been called into existence for -his benefit, 
instruction, admiration, and amusement, a beauteous solitude. 
His Omniscient Creator and Frienc had compas-ion on him, 
and. brought before his wondering gaze the ind-scribably 
lovely, nrost beautiful, and fascinating being 40 was to be 
his companion for life ; and at whose adven* Solitude ceased 
to be, and the Garden of the Lord became a Paradise. 

The earliest notice of man’s history appears in the text : 
quoted,. and shows that he was an horticul+urist, acquiring 


. 
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experience and knowledge under divine instruetion ; whilst 

his lovely and idolized wife made Eden ring with her 
‘musical and joyous laugh, as .she gathered flowers apd - 
twined them into wreath and garland to decorate hersclf, 
and the natural bgwer wherein she sought refuge from the 
mild midday sun, and ate the choice fruit brought to her 
by the object of her heart’s adoration—hor husban>” lord, 
and sovereign—Adam, : 

This most agreeable way of enjoying life, and acquiring 
wisdom without toil, ceascd after a while: and when man” 
transgressed and was expelled from Eden, he “became aa 
agrigulturist, doomed to eat bread in the sweat of his brow, 
in place of some perfect, nutritious fruit, which had answered 
this purpose in Eden ; the fair companion of his life being 
punished with the lighter labour of spinning into. thread the 
wool of the sacred cotton tree, whose scarlet flowers -nd 
snow-white down had no doubt, ip happier days, excited, 
her curiosity and admiration. 

The practice of Agriculture without suitable implements 
being as impracticable as the production of a continuous ~ ° 
length of thread without a distaff, these must have heen‘ 
supplied. The Spade, Weeding-hook, and Sickle were given 
to the man; the Distaff and Working or Crochet-hook to the 
woman. Thus.beneficently provided with the instruments. of 
labour, the bread of ths future was brought within man’s 
grasp,—the spade to dig-and delve with, whilst the weeding- 
hook refi-oved the unsown thistles which sprang up in the 
field, and th. sifkle-helped-to eut down the thorns, as well 
as the stalks ef wheat when ready for the harvest; the 
distaff and crochet-hook were. destined +o replace with 
“textile fabric the skin raiment of the despondent pair, for 

.. whose conveni-nce blood was first shed on the earth; and _ 
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Adam, instructed how to slay and flay an animal for sacrifice, 
was duly presented with the sacrificial knife, subsequently — 
“wad by his eighteens son Abel, the first of martyrs. © 





Having shown that the care and culture of plants was 

an honorable cccttpation and amusement for man, we shall 
now progress with our work, and commence it by giving 
ample instructions for forming, laying out, and stocking a 
Flower Garden. 
” In India, the flower gardén, and the mallee* or Hin- 
déo gardener, are inseparable; and if a good one is secured, 
a great deal of unnecessary Inbour, disappointment, and 
vexation are avoided. Therefore, it is better to pay an extra 
rupee or two and secure a good one who is up to his work, 
than to save the money and to endure the worry of wateh- 
ing’ a dolts who will some fine day cut down or disfigure 
handseme bush or trec to obtain its fruit or flowers, just 
to avoid the trouble of using a crook. I have seen this 
actually take place, the idiot considering himself very harshly 
“treated at being censured for his stupidity, and the mischief 
he Kud accomplished. 

Alt the implements needed by the Floriculturist may 
be obtained, of the newest and best description, from 
Messus ¥: E. Thomson & Co., of Calcutta, who will ale--be 
able to fmport and supply English-made weeding-hooks. 
TAis most useful tool is of no usé to the makee; though 
it will enable his master or mistress to pull up anu remove 
weeds at “pleasure; thus securing gentt)~ese-cise conducive 
to health without descending to toil, which” is injurious to 
the-European conttitution in the plains of India.~ 





*The word mal/ee means a Hindoo who is by birth a] caste a gardener j 
~ sud Mahommedaus followins the craft aro also called ma! ces, 
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SOILS. 


The’ soil of a flower garden, and that needed for fillies ~ 
flower-pots, should be of the best and tichest*descr“ption. 
It is one of the popular fallacies of the day fo imagine 
that one measure of earth (taken from any- convenient spot), 
mixed with two measures of black stuff (the halee mittee* 
of the mallees) from the nearest and oldest cowdung heap, 
constitutes the best of artificial soils for flower culture, But 
there never was a greater mistake, inasmich as flowers 
require not a superabundance of humus or humie acid in tke 
soil, but an ample supply of saline and mineral matters, 
which are essentially necessary for their successful growth, 
and for the due development and colouring of their flower 
‘ buds and petals. The brightness of their colours is due 
to the oxides of iron, and to various combinations of wule 
phur with: the alkalies and alkaline 2arths. ‘The production 
of rich scent or perfume is intimately connected with the 
presence and action of sulphur. Hence it follows, that if these 
substances are delicient, or scantily represented, the-petals ° 
-will be imperfect, the colouring poor and defective, whils* the 
fragrant odour will be of the most subdued kinds‘ “A scent= 
less Violet, or a Rose with scarcely any perfume, 4s” nothing 
Tare. or uncommon in India; and yet both defects may be 
removed, if the proper substances be added to the-sofl. 

I mies refer the reader, for full instructions and ex- 
haustive 2xplanations on these subjects, to Pogson’s “ Hand- 
book of Agvicultu~:” (Part I.), and to Professor John- 
ston’s ‘ Catechism of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology.” 
This eminently practical work eannot be too highly recomi- 





- * Kalec mittee means black earth or mould, 
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* mended or eulogised. He who has studied it with care, 
will always be able to benefit himeelf, and to instruct others _ 
sjathe noble art of Agriculture, with which Floriculture ise 
closelx allied. In fact it may very properly be called the 
poetry of Agriculture. Ms . 
In India, the soil required for the culture of English 
‘and exctic flowers must be made by art, the best natural 
soil procurable being selécted as the base to be operated 
on, and improved or exalted by agricultural science. 
* In the plains of India, the soil which produces the 
Dest crops of sugarcane is the soil best fitted for flowers, 
In the hills, the rich black soil of the Pine, Dak, and 
Rhododendron forests will answer the same purpose. It 
* 33 not the six inches of surface leaf mould that is required, 
but the first twelve inches of. soil underlying the leaf 
morld. In Simla this description of soil is easily obtained. 
The north-western faca of Monnt Jacko, from “ Oakwood 
Tfouse” and up to “ Violet Hill,” is overlaid with this 
" goil. All who visit the summit of Mount Jacko cannot 
’ Fail to be struck by its appearance: and as nearly similar 
+ soil -xists im all other Indian hill stations, (when not built 
on naked’reck,) the Simla visitor will have little difficulty 
in finding it in the hills of the Bombay and Madras Presiden- 
cies. The black cotton soil of the Deccan, Bundelcund, and 
certain parts of Rohileund and Oude, is also well fitted for 
flawer culture. : ae 
To “obtain a supply of the soil needed, the mallee 
should receive orders to visit) the sugsrcane fields in the 
vicinity,,and to select the field which produces the most 
luxuriant crop ag.the one fram which soil is to- be secured. 
His master should vide ont and inspect the field; and, if 
_satisfied, a bargain should be concluded wit its zemindar, 


e roe 
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or proprietor, for removing a certain number of cart-loads 
of soil,—the excavation to be made just beyond the limits 


“of the ficld, or within its boundaries. The best and mo=t~ 


economical form will be that of a blind well, the de=th of 
which will ‘correspond with the depth of sugarcane soil; 
the excavation to cease as soon as a ehange of strata 
indicates a change of the soil, The good soil may” extertd 
to a depth of from 10 to 12 feet, and it may change at 
the third foot of depth. The malice must be instructed 
accordingly ; and if, in spite of these, instructions, he brings 
. home the changed soil, he should be fined for his “negligenes, 
These men are perfectly well acquainted with the di in- 
guishing: features of sugarcane soil, and as there is no 
mistaking it, no ill-considered leniency should be shown 
to the offender. _ . 

When the soil is earted-home, have it carefully brexen 
down with mallets; let it dry, and gradually pulverize it, 
By adopting this plan, the soil absorbs oxygen, nitrogen, 
and carbonic acid gas from the atmosphere, and becomes 


chemically fitted for inducing. and producing catalytic © 


chemical action. The soil so prepared should be placed vader 
shelter, and its conversion into an artificial flower soil should 
at once be undertaken, 

-—It is not generally known that the great and wealthy 
perfumers of France ‘are owners of large flower farms, 
on which’ the best desctiptions of scented flowers are con- 
stantly “prown, The natural soil of the flower farms of 
Grasse, in the- lovey Cannes Valley (France), i: ‘probably 
the richest soit extant in Europe. Its analysis i= given 
on next paze, and is as far es possible to be considered 
~as a formula for the manufacture of garden and flower-pot 
soil, 7 
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Analysis of Cannes Valley, Deccan Cotton, and a most fertile 


CoMPonENTS. 


English soil. 








” Silica and sand. 
Alumina oe 
Silicate of alrmina 
Bilionte of magnesia =... 
Organic matters on 
Carbonate of magnesia 
Carbonate of lime ... 
Sulphate of line on 
Phosphate of lime and magnesia 
Potash salts 
foda salts 
Carbo~ate of iron or oxides 
Carbonate of copper... 
Manganese* ‘and iodine 


‘Loss during analysis 


Total : 








Canygs | Drecan Ferrier . 

Vanrey Corton Evenist 
\ Sort. Soin. Sor. 
+ | 86000 -| 482°00 648-00 
30°70 203-00 57:00 

13:00 ue Carbonic 

we | 850 ie { 0-00 
oo 22°30 *43-00 97:00 
ons 7:00 102°00 850 
oes 680 169-00 59-00 
ase - 580 eis 2:00 
“ 50 we 4:50 
4°80 by 2:00 
we | 670 bes 6-00 
«| 1080 | 1000 | 6100 
oe 170 oy ereyy 
0-00 tee *1-00 

1660 a 1400 | 

+ {1,000°00 2,900°C9 = 1,00000 | 








* This includes the water present. 


expolled by drying. 


In the firat the water hae been. 
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A comparison of the figures will show how deficient 
the Indian soil is in almost all vital matters, and it teaches 
“us the “extent to which the alkaline earths may be used 

in improving poor or inferior cotton soils. The “unkur, 
which burns into lime, is totally different from that which 
will not yield it. This latter is of no- use as a mineral 
manure; but the former, reduced to powder withcat heing 
subjected to calcination, is a most valuable manure, When 
calcined lime is applied to the soil, in the state of the 
slaked powder, it rapidly ‘absorbs carbonic acid gas, aud 
resumes its original status of carbonate of lithe, i in which 
condition it becomes fit for plant food. Hence kunkur dust has 
the same value as very old bazar chunam, which is quite 
unfit for making mortar. Therefore, when hunkur of the 
proper quality is available, ‘its superiority and cheapness 
will cause it to be preferred to ordinary chwnan, whi-h is 
always more or less adulterated with useless substances. 
When caustic, or unslaked lime powder, is applied to sour 
land, overrun with roots of rank weeds and vegetation, 
it first kills them by its causticity, and then sweetens thie - 
soil, by neutralizing the acids present ; this done, it gradually 
passes into the state of carbonate of lime, and becomes fit 
for plants. The sulphate of lime is a compound of 
sulnhurie acid and lime. Hence, if a solution of sulphate of 
soda be applied to chunam in powder, a chemical change 
takes place, and we obtain carbonate of soda end sulphate 
of lime. If a solution of common salt be used, we obtain 
muriate of lime and carbonate of soda, If a-solution of 
saltpetre be cmployed, we obtain the nitrate of lime and 
carbonate >f potash. If we -operate on bone ashes with 
. soda and potash, we secure their phosphates. Thus, by 
soaking bone’ ashes in saltpetre water, the potash is taken. 
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up by the phospheric acid present therein, and the lime 
epmbines with the nitric acid, forming nitrate of lime. This, 
* when dried, will combine with potash derived from “decaying” 
plantr and vegetation, and re-form the nitrate of potash. 
We cannot use a solution of~the muriate of ammonia 
(sal-ammoniac) with lime, because gaseous ammonia is 
formed ‘aud at once diseipated. But if we soak brick dust or 
_gharcoal dust jn this solution, and then fix the ammonia, by 
a second application made by dissolving ‘sulphate of iron. 
tn water, we obtain the sulphate of ammonia and the 
*muriate of iron. The charcoal and brick dust remain 
unaltered and inactive till a certain quantity of moisture 
hae been absorbed; and when this takes place, the water is 
decomposed, and compounds of carbon and hydrogen are 
formed, and taken up by the roots of growing plants. In 
like ‘manner all soluble substapoces undergo decomposition 
and re-composition, and are taken up by the plant. Thus, 
if a sufficient supply of potash and lime be present, these 
will appear in the grain or seed of the plant in the form 
“of pkosphates, the iron being the agent which produces 
chernical activity. But if there is potash, and little or a 
mere trace of lime, the plant will take up silica in its stead, 
and the seed or grain will be hard and flinty. The pro- 
duction of flinty wheat and maize is due to this solution, 
and precipitation of silica or flint. * 7 

. The vonstitution of flowers beme very delicate, as com- 
pared with food-producing plants, the absence of any pare 
ticular substance necessary for its perfect development ‘will . 
at once be indicated by the want of colour, imperfect form of 
petal, and the non-production of seed capable-of germina- 
tion. These are generally called blind seeds, whilst the others 

— are true seeds. . 
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So 


This explanation has been given to show why saline 
substances, or their solutions, are not directly applied to 


‘- the pulverized soil, and why growing flower plants would- 


suffer by their direct application, a 8 

The preparation of artificial soil has now to be explained, 
Let the operator consider that the numbers given in the 
first column represent seers in weight. He may thcn order 
the mallee to weigh out as follows, viz. -=- ; 

1st.—For the three first constituents he should weigh 
out 900 seers of the pulverized sugarcane soil. : 7 

2nd.—Reduce 20 seers of saed khurree (soapstone) —~if 
40 seers of calcined magnesian limestone lime are not pro- 
curable—to powder, run it through a fine wire sieve, and mix 
this with the ‘soil. This operation will supply the magnesia 
needed. . ad 
3rd.—Sift, and add 40 seers of bazar lime or. chunar to 
the above in its dry state, = . 

4th.—Prepare 20 seers-of bone ash, and place them in 
a tub; add thereto five seers of saltpetre, and water sufficient 
to dissolve it completely: Let it soak all night, and next” 
morning add thereto 20 scers of soorkhee, ov brick dust, 
pounded fine and sifted; mix well together, and then’ spread 
it over the soil mass; cover over with soil, and, when quite 
dry, work it well in by repeated turning over of the mass. 

5th——Take 40 secrs of soorkhee and divide it into 


"two equal-parts, which place in separate tubs; to the first 
add seven seers of saltpetre and three seers of sulphate 
of soda (the shares neemuak) of the bazar; mix well 


together. To the second tub add two seers of common 
culinary salt. finely pounded and sifted, and then three -scers 
of crude carbonate of soda (the dhoobee’s sujjee of the bazars) ; 
mix well togethor. , 


> sorts. - iL 
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Ina third tub dissolve eléven seers of sulphate of iron * 
(the Aussees of the bazars) in two mussucks of cold water. 
Take a ghurrakful of this solution and apply it to tub - 
No. 2, and as much to tub No. 2; mix and turn 
over the contents. This done, apply a second ' ghurrah- 
ful to each, and -to what is left of the iron solution, add 
20 scers of charcoal dust, which work well in. Now add 
sulficient cold water to all three tubs to cover their contents 
to, the depth of one inch, and let them soak all night ; next 
morning, weigh ten maunds of the prepared soil, in heaps of 
five maunds each. ‘l'o the first heap add the contents of 
tub No. 1, and to the second the contents of tub Nos 2; 
mix each heap and its prepared soorkhee well together, and, 
when dry, run it through a coarse sieve, say quarter inch 
mesh. This done, fill up the third tub with water, and ~ 
+ divide the contents equally amongst the three tubs. Now 
fill up- each tub with -fresh droppings of the camel, sheep, 
or goat, or 2 mixture of all three, though the fixst and 
last are to be preferred, os being very much richer in nitro- 
” “genous compounds ; work them in with a rake, so as not to 
breck or mash*them more than can be helped. Whilst this 
is being done, cause the sofl mass to be evenly spread out, 
and over its surface apply the contents of the three tubs, and 
mix well together; now ye-level the heap, and to it apply 
the soil and prepared soorkhee heap No. 1; mix and turn 
over, and then apply heap No. 2; mix as before,-and allow 
to dry under cover. After two or three days, run the 
prepared -soil through a coarse half or-one-third inch mesh 
sieve, ond reduce all hard droppings to powder, so that the’ 
prepared mass way be a uniform coarse powder- or pulvurent 
_ artificial soil, in which state it is to be kept ready for instant 
use, .. * 
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Zé will be seen that thiS artificial soil contains every « 
component present in the two fertile soils, and is somewhat 
” -richer in-potash salts, which play a most important part in- 
the economy of flowering plants. . - P 
The Chinese, who are. very superior gardeners, manure 
the plant, and not the soil. There is much. sound sense and 
economy in the plan. If the plant food is kept Within a 
radius of from 9 to 12 inches, the roots and rootlets will 
be most adequately supplied with food ; whereas, when it is 
thinly scattered over a large extent of soil, the roots have 
to go far in search of it, and may, and very often do, come 
across injurious substances which act fatally on them. 





LIQUID MANURE. A 

Tn order to make diguid manure, which is often required 
for use in the flower garden, the following proress shculd 
be adopted, viz. :—In a clean half-cack place 2016 weizht'of 
sheep or goat’s droppings; and over them pour a large 
kettle of boiling water ; stir occasionally until cool, when the 
mass should be reduced to a paste by the mallee. Next, 
20 gallons of cold water are to be poured in, and the mix*ure 
well stirred together. It must now be allowed to stand and 
settle all night, so that the clear liquid manure may be ready 
for use next morning. One pint of it is to be poured about 
the stem of the plant, hus manuring the surface roots and 
rootlats. This manure is a leaf-producer, and should be used 
when the foliage is seanty. The dregs should be utilized in 
the kitchen garden. -The utmost care should be trken that 
the madlee does-not fill his watering-pot with this manure, 
preparatory #9 applying it, threugh its rese, to Geraniums 
and.other plants in full flower. We have seen this done, 


pnd caution the “orist accordingly. 
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In India nearly -all families keep up a farm-yard or 
moorgeekhana, and as the manure obtained from fowls, 
‘ducks, geese, and pigeous is very rich in minerat matters « 
and trogen, it should be carefully collected and kept 
under cover. Its ammonia may be fixed by sprinkling 
sulphate of iron, water over the heap, and then strew- 
ing some sifted slaked lime “over it. The droppings of 
rabbits, and the litter removed from their hatches, is also a 
very rich manure. -All or any of these may be used, when 
Fresh, in thg manufacture of liquid manure ; but when dry they 
ave better adapted for composts. All these manures owe their 
value to the percentage of phosphate of time present therein. 
“The bones of the ox contain 57} per cent.; and those of the 
sheep 80 per cent., of the phosphate of lime. The faithful 
dog erunches down and swallows the bone flung to him by 
his caster. The solvents preset in his stomach reduce the 
bone ta a liquid state, the nutritious matters are retained, the 
mineral part is voided, and being a natural super-phosphate of 
lime, it may be dissolved in water and used as the artificial 
* Phosphate. If an artificial guano be desired, the dog 
and-the duck between them will afford a constant and 
gratuitous supply of the best quality. This guano is purer 
and richer than. that obtained from the Kooria-Mooria 
Islands, Patagonia, and other places; yet the British 
farmer and market gardener wilt pay large sums to 
perchase the one, and not take the trouble to preserve. and 
use the éther, We have shown that with a little manage- 
ment, an@ suitable orders given to the sweeper, an ample 
supply af the most valuable manures may be- always secured’ 
free. of cost. It-should be remembered that~the aqueous 
solution of sulphate of iron immediately deodorises these 


substances, which may be kept in a sem?fluid state till 
ie ; ; < 
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required for use. Their dilution with the proper quantity ° 
of water is the work of ’a few minutes, and if this vital 
fluid is abundant, the liquid manure should be freely used * 
in the kitchen garden and orchard: If, however, there ig 
an over-supply, the best way to economise it is to sprinkle 
it over dry pulverised earth, repeating this operation till 
the stock is exhausted. This enriched earth, when dry, 
should be stored under cover in a pit, and if not required 
by the owner, will always command a. good price. These 
powerful manures will be free of grabs, and the larva ot 
beetles, flies, and creeping things innumerable, whose birtk- | 
place is the reeking dunghill, from which they emerge only! 
to. devour and destroy the choicest of flowers and vegeta- . 
bles at their ‘leisure, will, and pleasure. Before leaving 
this subject, we would wish to point out that the dung of 
stall-fed oxen and cows differs very considerably from 
that of the half-starved animal met with in Indian villages, 
The richness of cow’s mille depends on the quality of the 
food consumed, and the manure corresponds. Hence . it 
follows, that the cow fed upon Indian Corn, large Millet) 
, Bailey, Potatoes, Beans, Marigold, Wurzel, Cattle Cablnge, 
&e., will yield far richer milk and manure than’ one -fed 
on grass and Carrots with a seer or two of gram. . ‘The 
farm-yard manure of England and India are about as 
different in quality as the duzar cream cheese and that of 
Cheshire. oe a 


LAYING OUT A FLOWER GARDEN, 


The artificial soil being ready, the formation or-laying 
out of the Flower Garden may vow be considered. 
The best plan is to make a map of the ground on paper, 


marked off ito scale, On this lay out any of the selected - 
s 7 eT 
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geometrical figures which, will Pe found in the frontispiece of 
this work. Then, between them lay out walks, which should 
‘never be-less than five feet wide, nor more than seven feet... 
All blanks or spaces intervening between the walks and geo- 
metrical flower-beds should be planted with Doob Grass, or, 
in the hills, with Clover or any favorite English grass, or a 
mixtur@of them. To make the figures distinctly visible, small 
flat tiles, made to a guage of six inches by three inches, should 
be procured and fixed in the natural soil, according to the 
®utline of the bed. . : 
. If this is to be sown broadcast with flowers, the natural 
soil, to the depth of six inches, (and for large flowers, to 
nine inches,) must be carefully removed, and its place filled 
up with as much prepared garden soil. Plot by plot each bed 
will have to be similarly treated, until the entire flower 
garden hag been laid out according to the plan on ‘paper. 
Qf course, it is qunderstaod that the artificial soil is 
only to be used for choice exotig ‘Towers, whether grown in 
beds, or in flower-pots of suitable size. For common or 
ncclimatised flowers, ordinary gardefi soil, enriched with the 
droppings named, (and prepared with sulphate of iron water, 
which “wall fix the ammonia and deodorise the manure,) 
should be used. 


THE PLANT-HOUSE 


» The construction of a plant-house is as essential as 
the Jaying out of the garden. There js not the slightest 
- necessity for running up an expensive structure of glass and 
iron. What is wanted is a building to keep out Indian heat, 
not, Indian cold,, Therefore, a thatched shed, 16 feet broad” 
and 40 feet long, with sides 9 ‘feet in height, will answer 
.all purposes. The Indian bazars are preti» well supplied 
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with sheets of tale (mica), which will answer all the pur- , 
poses of the more expensive and brittle glass. Any carpen- 
-ter canémake up window frames of soft wood—deal or 
saemul, for instance; and if the sheet of tale used im place 
of a pane of glass, be 10,by & inches, a very substantial 
window may be made for a mere trifle.. The sides of the 
plant-house should have posts at every three feet} with a 
grove running down the entire length of the post. This 
can be made by nailing down one lath as a fixture, and 
cutting the other into lengths working on a pivot or screw. 
The space between the two laths represents the thickness 
of the mica window frame. These, when placed in position, 
may be kept there by screwing down the movable lath ; 
and by repeating this process a plant-house is secured, 
having a water-proof thatched roof and mica glazed side 
walls. The window frames should not exceed 88 inche® by 
18 inches, aud each would contain sir panes of mica, ~ They 
would be very strong and-light, and could be put up or 
taken down at discretion. Thus, after sunset, two rows of 
windows might be opened all round the plant-house, which ~ 
would be closed next morning ‘at 7 or 8 a.m. The ‘Tirst 
"two feet of the side walls should be made of movable plank- 
ing, and all the windows above six feet should be fixtures, 
The various entrance doors should be of glass, and all 
open spaces between thc roof and side walls should be care- 
fully stopped up with straw or mat padding, so that, when 
a tattie "was put up and watered, the inside of the plant- 
* house would be cool and comfortable; all unnecessary glare ~ 
being kept out by heat-enduring creepers. growin? out- 
aide the house, or by blue or green ealico c»rtains, In time, 
good grape vines could be ‘trained to grow inside, whilst the 
~ Plants or rooted vines would be flourishing outside. 


FLORAL NOVELTIES. iq 





It is not our intention to convert this practical hand- 
book into a ponderous volume on Floriculture. We will 
‘show how most of the choicest flowers may be cultiva‘ed, and 
by making use of this knowledge, the rearing of the com- 
moner kinds becomes a very simple affair. 

To make our work as complete as possible, we give 
in contiauation the latest floral novelties, numerous illus- 
trations for laying out flower beds, and concise directions for 
constructing a small aquarium, and making and planting rock- 
Work. > 


“LIST OF FLORAL NOVELTIES. 


No, 2192. Crarkia intE@RipEetana (Tom Thumb).—Compact 
and dwarfurth ; a profusion of rosy magenta. 
» 2193. Escuscuonrzia Aurantiaca.—A first class novel- 
ar; . _ ty; very deep orange. 
35 2194. Manricoip, (Orange, African Quilled).—Very 
double, with quilled petals. 
» 2195, Petunia Granpirtora (La Superbe).—Brilliant 
on, magenta with pure white eye. (Note.—Petu- 
2 nias grow and flower at Umballa in all May.) 
» 2196, Watn Frowsr (New Golden Tom Thumb).—~ ~ 
Compact ; colour fine golden orange. 
y» 2197, Nemopuita atomarra  (£legans).—Blossoms 
with a white centre, ground ec¢elour dark cho- 
“ eolate, and a wide margin of pure white, 
is 2188. Putox Drummonp1 (Cardinal) w~Colonr -bril- 
liant scarlet. 
» 2199. Putox Drummonpr {Rose @ Amour) aE er 
bright rose. 
” * 2200, Parox Drummonnt (General Grant). —Colour rich 
bright purple ; wxappréachable,. 
- 6 
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No. 2201 Trorzotum Lossranum (Coleur de Bismarek).— 
A variety, with flowers of the singular Bis. 
marek brown, : 
» 2202. Sonanum (Capsicum, Prince of Wales’).—Charm-~ 
ing decorative plant, from His Royal High- 
ness’s garden, 
y» 22038. Derenryrum Consorpa (Florepleno candecabrum), 
—Very double. , 
vn» 2204. New Hysrip Tree Micytonerre,—Grows three 
feet high, and- bears very sweet-scented flowers. 
» 2205. Goprrra Reprans (Insignia). Py 
These have been introduced by Jas. Carter & Co. in 
1871, and are very choice, 


* 


— . 
NEW DESIGNS FOR FLOWER BEDS, . - 
Lilustrated to show the arrangement of colour produced by 


popular Bedding Plints, as seen at the Crystal Palace, 
Battersea Park, and other places, 


No. 1. 
1, Geranium, Lord Palmerston wee Crimson,” 
2. Lobelia speciosa ot .. Blue. 
No. 2, ; 
1. Perilla.Nankinensis - ,,, + Dark copper, 
2. Calceolaria, Aurea floribunda «  Vedlow, 
38 - Geranium, Crystal Palace Scarlet ... Scarlet, 
4. Geranium, Christabel .,, ws Pink, 
. No. 8, . 7 
1. Geranium, Boule de Fou... “ane Scarlet. _ 
2. Calceolaria angustifolia... sue Yellow, 
3. Lobelia speciosa on Blue, 
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No. 4 
1. Geranium, Harry Hieover . Scarlet, 
2. Campanula carpatica... we Blue™ 
e No. 5. 
1. Petunia seedlings ae eee Pink, » 
2, .Lobelia Paxtoniana + ... .. Pale blue. 
No. 6. 
2 1. Tagetes pumila ao w Fellow. 
2. Geranium, Tom Thumb’, .. Searlet. 
* 8, Lobelia speciosa eo .. Blue. 
: No. 7. ' 
1. Galeeolaria, Gaines’s Yellow Yellow. 
2. Tfopeolum, Crystal Palace Beatles. Scarlet, 
“ x No. 8. ° 
In Canna Warscewiezi >... - ... Dark copper. 
2. Geranium, Excellent .:. w. Scarlet. 
~8. Lobelia, Queen of Whites | we White. 
7 No. 9. 
1 Geranium, Crystal Palace w Scarlet, 
2. Tagetes pumila ans ws Fellow, 
8. Pansy, Cliveden Blue... w. Blue. 
No. 10. - ‘ 
- 1. Amaranthus melancholicus * ... Dark crimson. 
%. Geranium, Christine... ” Pink, 
2. Pyrethrum, Golden Feather -.. Gold. 
7 ; “No. 11. ° 
"TY, Variegated Daisies 2 ee w. Gold & green, 


2. Verbena, Crimson King... > ... Crimson, 


, 
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1. 


2. 


No. 12. 
Coleus Verschaffelti 


Cineraria maritima et vee 
No. 18. 
Centaurea plumosa 
Pansy, Cliveden Blue 
Geranium, Harry Hieover 
No, 14. 
Pyrethrum, Golden Feather, mixed 
with Verbena, Purple King... 


Lobelia Paxtoniana ey es 
No. 15. 


Perilla Nankinensis ase wee 
Verbena, Purple King ... a 
Coleus Verschaffelti Gen 


Gnapbalium Iunatum «... 
No. 16, 


Amaranthus melancholicus 


‘Geranium, Cloth of Gold 


Geranium, Harry Hieover 

Verbena, Purple on 
eos No, 17. 

Coleus Verschaffelti 


Centaurea caudidigsima ,.. 


Purple and 
yellow, 5 
Silvery... 


Silvery. 
Blue.” 
Scarles, 


Gold and . 
purple, 
Pale blue, 


Dark coppar.” 
Purple, 
Purple and 
yellow, 
Silvery.. 


Dark crimson. 
Gold = and 
green, 
Orange scar- 
let. 
Purple, 


; Purple _ and: 


yellow. 
Silvery. 
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No. 18. 
]. Geranium, Scarlet 
2. Calceolaria, Aurea floribunda 
& Viola cornuta 


: No. 19. 
1,_ Verbena; Purple King 
2. Eleonor, Geranium 
8. Cerastinum tomentosum... 
No. 20. 
1, Verbena, Crimson 
2. Coleus nigricans fee 
8. Lobelia speciosa 
4, Pyrethrum, Golden Feather 
No. 21. 
1. Verbena, Crimson 
2. Lobelia speciosa 
3° Pyrethrum, Golden Feathcc 
No. 22. 
1. Purple King Verbena .2 
_2. Coleus Verschaffelti 


No. 23. 
1. Geranium, Golden Chain... 


2. Geranium, Cybister 
No. 24, 
4.. "Garand; Helen Lindsay 
2. Ageratum Mexicanum 
. No. 25. 
+1, Brown Calceolaria ~ a 
2. Verbena, King of Bedders ~ 
3, > Pansy, Cliveden Yellow .,. 


~ - 


Scarlet, 
Fellow. 
Mauve. 


Purple, 
Scarlet. 
Silver. 


Crimson. 
Dark brown, 
Blue. 

Gold. 


Crimson. 
Blue. 
Gold. . 


Purple. ‘ ; 
Purple and 


crimson. 


Gold and 
green. 
Crimson. 


Pink. 
Mauve. 


“Brown. 


Crimson, 


F - _ Yeliow. 
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No. 26. 
1. Coleus Versehaffelti ... ... Purple and 
5 . yellow. ; 
2. Cineraria maritima ae wee Silvery white. 
_ 8. Pansy, Cliveden Blue... we. Blue, 


ROCK-WORK AND AQUARIUM. 


A flower garden may be much improved by introducing 
a piece of artificial rock-work and a small pond,abecause, in 
connection with these, certain highly interesting plants mdy 
be reared, or kept, which would not answer in a plain earthy 
soil or surface. In order to increase the effect, the pond 
should be at the base of the rock-work, and, if possible, receive 
from it the trickling of water which has been conveyed to 
the summit in pipes. The rock-work should posse?s a natural 
appearance, with rugged -sidés, and perhaps be ten or twelve 
feet high. Rocks of the same kind and colour should be placed 
together ; if intermixed, they seldom wear a natural appar- 
ance. Rock plants of every description should be profusely ; 
stuck around, and in a twelvemonth the whole segne will 
exhibit an impress of antiquity fur beyond anticipation. 
Among the plants suitable for growing from the crevices of 
the rocks, may. be mentioned various ferns and mosses, and 
also the Valeriana diccia montana, Trifolium alpestre, 
Thymug vulgaris, Epilobium alpinum, Campanula cervicar‘a, 
Alyssum calycinum, and Viola banatica. The plants su‘table 
for the marshy borders of the pond are the Acorus litorella, 
Lyehnis flos-cuculi, Saxifraga irrigata, Epilobium argustifo- 
lium, Primuta frinosa, and many others. “All English aqua- 
tic plants will grow is the hills, and an appropriate selection 

- of such plantg may be ordered from avy Londoa hurseryman, >. 
- vam 
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FLORICULTURAL MONTHLY 
p CALENDAR. 


Jonvary.—Little can be done in the flower garden except 
the weather be open and dry ;-but advantage ought to be 
taken of favorable. intervals to render the plots and borders 
neat; to protect, by coarse screenings of leaf-mould, Fuchsias, 
China Roses, and other choice shrubs—for though they may 
not perish by frost, the mulch tends to enrich the soil when 
forkedin. Propagate, by division“of roots, Daisies and Thrift ; 
protect the beds of Hyacinths, Anemones, Rananculutesy 
and Tulips, by a covering of coarse litter. Top-dress Auri- 
culas, using a compost of light loam and two years old cow- 
dung, mixed with a twelfth each of sea or river sand, and 
rotten wood, Plant all the bulbous roots that are still out 
of tle ground. ,In heat, sow Mignionette, annual Stocks 
Pentstemon, Diffusus, Gentiano‘des. and other half-hardy 
annual and perennial plants, using the propagation-pot, by 
which means the entire number of seedlings (allowing for 
previors thinning out) can be transferred, with roots un- 
distuzbed, to the pots or borders, Commence sowing in the 
last week, seeds of Gloxinia and Gesueria; these, if obtained 
from impregnated plants, may yield new and _ striking 
varieties. Sow also (broken up, and mixed with sand) the 
berries of Psidium Cattleyianum ; this plant is one of the 
choicest evergreens. - Pe. 

Fgnutvany.—Attend to the foregoing general directions ; 
fork and clean the flower borders. Pleat Anemones, Gla- 
diolus, perennial. herbaceous roots, and transfer others, 
dividing the crowss to muttiply the species. ~For exam. 
ples of this division of roots, select the Primrose (single 
aoe double) and the ,Polyanthus. Transplaut, the rooted 


ra 
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layers of Carnations; also the divided roots of Campanula, 
Lobelia, Lychnis, Mullpink, and Dianthus sinensis. Sow in 
‘mild heut any annual flower seeds, and of Auricula and- 
Mimula in boxes or pans. We include the beautiful Pri- 
mula sinensis. : 

Marcu.—Sow annuals, including Balsam seed, collected 
from the best double flowers, Plant box-edging’, using 
much pit sand; also evergreen shrubs of every description. 
Transplant autumn-sown annuals into pots, and protect them 
till fresh rooted under glass as Clarkia of every kind, Calliop- 
sis cenothera, Lindleyana, Mignionette, .Schizanthus, Pinna- 
tus, and Porrigens. Sow in the last week, in the open ground, 
and at the same time a pot of each in heat or at least 
under glass stocks, Foxglove, China Aster, Clarkia, Dahlia, 
Campanula, Larkspur, Pentstemon, Amaranthus, Tobacco, 
and all the hardy annuals, Take cuttings, of - Hydreagea 
from the tops of the shoots. Thess, if the buds he full, 
sometimes will produce a fine flower-head, and the effect is 
striking : soil, pure heath-mould, or leaf-mould and sand. ,, 

Aprit.—Plant Dahlia roots in richly-manured- loaia, 
Hollyhocks, Carnations, biennials, and perennials. A+ this 
season every herbaceous plant is almost certain to succeed. 
Campanulas (the tall pyramidal) raised by cuttings of the 
roots in autumn, may now be transferred to pots of loam 
and leaf-mould ; and as the plants grow, they are to be con- 
stantly snifted till they come into pots, wherein they will 
bloom profusely. If placed in the borders, they will require 
no peculiar treatment, Sow in a pot the seeds of this variety 
of Campanula; seedlings frequently produce the finest 
plants; they require profuse watering : elso the seeds-of the 
Pansy or Heartsease, to procure varieties. Propagate by 

- cuttings, as uirected for Geraniums, or by single. eyes, the 


- Peet 
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Erythrina; Crysta Galli, apd Laurifolia; in propagation- 
pots, using the same soil, all the Salvias, Verbenas, Rockets, 


double Wallflowers, and every species of Fuchsia shat has . 
produced young wood. Try every plant by cuttings placed in - 


ounce phials, three parts filled with rain-water. Bud China, 
Noisette, and Moss Roses ou Dog-rose stocks. Divide the 
roots of-Dahlias, either retaining one single tuber with a 
sprouting eye, or twist out very cautiously a single shoot, so 


as to detach its base and the latent bud it contains, planting , 


itin the smallest pot of sand and leaf-mould; a gentle hot- 
bed will facilitate the protrusion of roots. 

May.—This is the season to stock the flower garden with 
those plants which have been prepared during autumn, 
winter, and spring; and therefore transfer from the pro- 
pagation-povs, annuals raised in them, by lifting the whole’ 
mass-and depositing it in a spot prepared in fhe border: thus 
trouble gnd loss of time aye obviated. Sow a few annual seeds 
in the open ground for succession. Plant the parterres with 
groups of Fuchsias, Calceolaria, Petunia, Neapolitan Violet, 
and’ Verbena ; and at the latter end form masses of the scarlet 
and variegated Gerania, and many less prized but beautiful 
fancy varieties, such as Diomede, Conspicuum, Succulentum 
speciosum, Moore’s Victory, Dennis’s Rival, &¢., &e. Propa- 
gate by cuttings the China Roses of every kind; plant them 
two joints deep in a shady situation; also Calczolarias of the 
shrubby kind, Peruvian Heliotrope, &e.; by. divigign of the 
roots, Neapolitan Violet, placing them in beds of n-anured 
loan twelve inches apart; the Heartsease of the best varie- 
ties, in shady situations: the soil, rich Joam and leaf-mould. 
These favorite prize flowers require a frequent _ renewal of 
soil ; * they dwindle if retained in one site, and degenétate to 
the condition of the Poor weak flowers of -former years. 
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Propagate by slips, Lychnis, double Rocket, and Wallflower : 
thin out the superabundant shoots of Asters, Antirrhinums, 
Pentsterions, Phlox, and all luxuriant herbaceous plants. =. 
June.—Propagate as during the last month, and plant 
young side. shoots of the best Lobelias in shady borders, 
under a hand-glass. The pipings of Pinks, placed in sandy 
earth, are to be closely covered in the same way till ecmpletely 
rooted. Salpiglossis succeeds best in the open air: the plants 
Should now be turned out of pots and. set in a dry border, 
Azaleas, Acacia Armata, and some such plants, are greatly 
improved by being turned out of pots and planted with the 
entire balls in an open border. 
Jory.—Bud Roses on wild stocks. A pretty effect is pro- 
duced by inserting one or two buds of the deep red China in 
‘the common China Rose. The former is strengthened in its 
habit, and the different tints of the two Roses are very pleasifig. 
Propagate by cuttings, the Chinese Azaleas, half-shrubby Cal- 
ceolarias, Linums, Pelarganiums, Fuchsias, Myrtles, and other 
exotic shrubs, Layer Carnations in sandy earth mixed with 
a little pulverized chalk ; peg them near the incision with 
hooks. of fern leaves. Sow Mignionette in small pots for 
winter, alsé annual flower secds for bloom in September, 
Avuaust.—Bud as before, but not the China Rose. Plant 
seedlings of herbaceous plants—Cyclamens of every kind; 
offset bulbs to gain strength ; re-pot Auriculas, removing 
the suckers; and detach the black ends of old roots with the 
finger“and thumb. Sow the seeds of all the annuals ‘mentioned 
‘tnder that head. _Use gentle heat ; add any other favorites, 
as Madia elegans, Mimulns, the white night-flowering Petu- 
nias, and tall and dwarf Larkspurs. Sow. the seed of the best 
Pansies. Take cuttings of all the fine Pelargoniums that are 
_ out of flower carly in the month ; also of Calceolarias, shrubky 
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and half-shrubby; of Antirrhinum, Caryophylloides, Pents- 
temon, Gentianoides, &e. These require no heat, but should - 
“be placed in a cold frame. : “ 

Srprempre.—Plant the Crocus and some other bulbs. 
Transplant herbaceous perennials and Pinks to permanent 
beds, if perfectly xooted. Propagate by cuttings, China Roses 
in the open borders ; and by slips, Petunias, Heliotrope, Salvias 
Gerania, Calceolaria, &¢. : they require only a hand-glass and 
light soil. Sow Auricula seeds in pans, also Clarkia, Collinsia, 
Chelone, and other annuals to be preserved in pots, all through 
the winter, If the Pyramidal Campanula be out of flower, 
take up one of the finest (roots blue and white), break 
it to pieces, and half-filling a large pot with loam, place 
the pieces on the earth, fill the pot with loam, and keep 
it, merely protected from frost all svinter. Raise (i¢., 
take’ up) Geranium and other plants now in open bor- 
ders im the ground, smd re-pot them in soil suitable to 
each. Cut back to low buds we!l situated, the Horse-shoe 
Geranium, and place all plants under cover, to recover from 
thé reiuoval; make cuttings of the best amputated shoots 
of Gevaniums, Gradually diminish the watering of all housed 
plants. 

Ocroper.—Plant towards the end, bulbs of Haan. 
Narcissus, “and Tulips, the common Jonquil and Daffodil, 
and Anemone roots, &c., also shrubs of every description, 
thongh evergreens generally succeed “in spring ; Cultings as 
before, if not completed. Hyacinths in pots filled with a 
compost of-light loam, sand, and vegetable earth, should be 
plunged -to the rims in ashes or light earth, wader the glass 
of a celd frame; and when the plants begin tc grow, the : 
pots should be raised, (é.e., taken up), cleaned, and placed in 

the warm plant-room. ,Take up the Persian Cyclamen, and 
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pot it in Joam, sand, and leaf-mould. ‘There is a Geranium 
which merits much attention ; it is called the Scarlet Globe, 
and appéars to be a secdling variety of Pelargoninm Zonale.” 
Cuttings of it strike freely in the open border early in 
summer ; the handsomest of these, taken up in September, 
and carefully potted in poor loamy soil, wll flower through- 
out October and November, if placed in the window of a south 
room. The flower head assumes the figure of a Guelder Rose, 

Novemsrr.—Bulbs—plant all, employing much sand 
about and above the bulbs. Protect Fuchsias, if frost 
threatens. Screened leaves form the best substance to be 
placed as mulch. Dahlias should be taken up in airy and 
dry weather; when quite dry and clean, preserve the tubers in 
well-dried sand. . 

Decemser.—Protect beds of Tulips, Hyacinths, and other 
choice bulbs or roots, with a layer of sawdust -mixed “with 
sand or with ashes. Sawdust aloue has been fo7nd the 
most effectual protector to the roots of potted plants in 
frames, the pots being plunged in it to the brim. If. dry 
weather permit, lightly fork the surfacé of plots and borders ; 
but at any rate, if it be frosty, scatter some light manures 
around the stems of shrubs and the more tender plants 3 it will 
tend to enrich the ground at the first spring regulation, 
Secure Begonias and other plants which die, by placing the 
pots in a dry room or outhouse, which can be kept closed so 
as to exciude the cold winds. ee 2 


These instruct‘ons, by allowing for the difference in the 
seasons (as prcviously explained) in the various hiliS stations, 
will be applicable to all three presidencies. In the dlains 
still greater allowances will have to be made; and as many 
summer flowers will grow and blossom in the plains at tk 
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same time as they do in the hills (Simla), experimental culture 
will be necessary. Thus in all May we have had white Petu-  -- 
“pias (self-sown) in full flower, The Sunflower, sown in March,” 
flowers in all June; and the Heliotrope seems to thrive in the 
hottest weather, if regularly watered. Almost all the Jesamines 
are hot weather flowers; and the Rosa Sempervirens bids 
to keep on flowering till the hot season is over. We haye 
a self-sown Mignionette which will flower ere long; and, 
reasoning from analogy, many other summer flowers would 
Go the same, if taken up and potted before the hot winds 
sot in. ; ae 
In the Calendar above given, the use of sawdust and of 
a hot-bed has been indicated. We give below instructions 
for making the latter ; and as a substitute for the former, we 
recommend the use of rice husk, which may be obtdined 
all over India for a trifle ; whilst sawdust is a rarity. 


r . 


HOW TO FORM A HOT-BED. 


She manure ob{ained from the stable should be well shaken 
out ind thrown into a heap to ferment; watch carefully that 
it is not,coo dry, or taking too great a heat—becoming what 
is technically termed “ burned,” when it changes its natural 
colour, and to a ‘great extent loses its value, both as a for 
menting material and as a manure. ‘To prevent overheat- 
ing, the heap should be shaken and furned over two or-three 
times. Leaves should be collected in abundance during 
the winters and packed in some conveni2nt place, and well 
trodder“down, so as to retard fermentation, leaving them in . 
a fresh state for use, when” wanted in spring. ~If cowdung . 
is to be used, then less trouble is necessary in preparation, 

ait being-of a cooler nafure ; less leaves are also required, say 


~ 
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to the proportion of one-third. This makes an excellent and 
lasting bed. Mr. Carter observes :— Materials being thus 
ready, and the season for their use at hand, take the mea-- 
surement of the frame to be employed, allowing 18 inches 
additional all round when marking the base on the ground ; 
then commence the bed by using dung and leaves in equal 
proportion. Supposing horse-dung to be used, raise the bed 
from 4 to 5 feet in the front and from 5 to 6 feet in the back 
while building, beating it hard and regular all over with 
the back of a fork, finishing with a layer of six or eights 
inches of leaves, which are less liable to take a strong heat 
than dung. The bed being thus formed, place the frame 
on it, shutting the light close down. As soon as the heat + 
is fairly up, and the thermometer, when hanging on the 
frame, showing at_ night from 60°F, to 70°F., preparations may 
be made to sow the bed.” . 

It should be remembered that plaats grown under‘frames 
require heat, light, moisture,and air. The health of the entire 
plant is intimately connected with the health ‘of its leaves, and 
without healthy leaves there cannot be healthy roots or produée. 
Heat without light is comparatively uscless ; but heat with 
light ensures suecess. In like manner, the necessity gor air and 
moisture cannot be overrated. Warm, moist air causes plants to 
grow and'thrive, avhilst warm, dry air deprives them of their 
contained moisture, and ‘accomplishes their destruction, 





Having now brought the amateur flower gardener to the 
door of his conservatory, it is time to show him how to. stock 
his possessions vith the choicest of flowers,.to gro™ which 
pots of suiteble sizes will be needed, as also stands. . The 
treatment of window plants, and the watering and potting 

_ of plants, will ‘also have to be considered. We begin with. 
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. POTS AND STANDS. 
As all in-door plants must be grown in pots, the sizes of 
-which will be frequently alluded to, we give some con-* 
densed and useful information on the subject; and as most 
Indian potters (or Aoomhars) can .manufacture pdts to order, | 
any simple and elegant design may be secured at a moderate 
outlay. ~ We may here observe, that in India all oval or vase~ 
shaped vessels are by the natives compared to butter- 
pote as made fifty years ago. The celebrated linguist, 
Dr. Gilchrist, wanted a pair of clay vases for the decoration of 
his gate pillars. ‘Ihe learned doctor exhausted himself, as 
well as his stock of Arabic, Persian, Sanscrit, and Hindee 
. words, in the vain attempt to make an Indian potter under- 
stand what be required to be made and burnt. A young 
officer, who was present, offered his services, and as he could 
just speak the language, the doctor’s surprise at the griff’s 
presumption may be imagined. . However, being a very kind 
_and courteous gentleman, he accepted the offer with thanks, 
. The following dialogue ensued, viz. :—~ 
~ Griff to potter-log.—* You soor, mukhun-dan janta 7” 
-Potter.—* Han, sahib.” 
“Thea, d—n you, burra walla bunao do. juldee.” 
The man said, “ Us sumpha,” made his salam, and in due 
time the doctor got his vases. 


The reader, when ordering flower-pots, “should explain 
whether the shape is to be common er classical. -The words 
Ge dina, burra phool-ka gumla’” (Anglice, “ flower-pot of the 
measure given,” 7.e. height and diameter) will secure him 
pots of Hie dimensions wanted. If the vase~r urn sMape. be 
desired, the words . phool-ka-gumla mukkun-dan hae namoonae 
pur bunao” (Anglice, “make the flower-pots after the 
pattern of the butter-pot”) will secure the “article wanted. 


_~ 
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Any improvements may be shown in a sketch, and if a 
pattern vase be available, its outline will be corr ectly imitated, 
-though decorations in relief may be bungled over. 
To proceed: the variety of flower-pots may he called 
* endless; some are intended to afford better drainage than the 
common sort ; others, by being double—that is, a pot withina 
pot, and the space between filled with water—to affor a more 
equable supply of moisture ; and many whose main object is 
display and ornament. Tho professional English gardener 
does not speak of flower-pots as being large, middling, smal, 
or very small, but distinguishes them by numbers: thus, the 
smallest ones are called ¢himbles; the next -sieties; which 
are 3} inches deep and have a like diameter at top; forty- 
eights are 44 inches deep and 43 inches wide at top; dhirty- 
twos are 5} inches deep and 5} inches wide at top; 
twenty-fours are G inches deep and 6} inches wide at +o); 
-sivteens are 8 inches deep and 7% inches wide at top ; ~twelves 
are 84 inches deep and 8} ipches wide at top; eights are 9 
“inches deep and 9 inches wide at top; sizes are 10 inches 
deep and 10 inches wide at top ; fours are 11 inches deep ond 
11 inches wide at top ; twos are 12 inches deep and 12 inches 
wide at top,—all inside measure. It should be remembered, 
however, that these dimensions vary more or less in the 
formation of what are called flats and uprights: the former 
are of greater diamete~ than depth, and the latter of greater 
depth than diameter ; but all are made to contain nearly the 
same quantity of soil. co 
Flower stands arc commonly made of wood or east-iron 
(almogt any iron pattern may be supplied to. order\from the 
Nahun Iron Foundry, some thirty-six miles distant from Um- 
balla), and the latter are also easily procured from all hard- 
waremen, A cry y cheap and pretty one ie may be constr ucted of 
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a wooden upright, with suspension arms of stout wire. Wooden 
ones, with plain shelving of circular or semi-circular or quad- 
srangular form, make very handsome stands for recesses and~ 
corners; those on single uprights, with branches for the support 
of the pots, are usually constructed of iron wire, or cast-iron, 
bronzed or painted, and are best adapted for central situations 
in drawing-rooms. With a sufficient supply of zine and 
steel wire at hand, open wire-work baskets can be eagily 
made, and after being suspended, any plant in flower may be 
piaced therein. 2 


~ TILE TREATMENT OF WINDOW PLANTS. 


Almost all houses in the hills have one or more rooms 
provided with windows, in which few choice flowers may 
be grown. 

‘The construction of a bay window outside of a glazed 
door is ¢ very simple afftir, which not only adds greatly to the’. 
comfort of the room, but supplies s small conservatory, within 
whiek sanitary plants or any others may grow ugdisturbed. 5 
By adupting a few simple rules, the cultivation of window 
plant? in pots may be very successfully carried on. These are 
as follow :— 

“ First—It is highly necessary that at the onset .the 
plants be.young and healthy: Diseased and debilitated 
plants should be carefully rejected, and tried elsewhere. 

~ “ Second.—The selected plants should be proper'y potted ; 
that is,to say, good soil should be used,—something that will 
supply the plant with the necessary food -for its sustenance. 
There sald be. ample drainage: pieces of broken flower- 
pots ave used for the purposi, and the plants should, as a 
rule, be firmly eae that is, the soil should be firmly 
pressed about the roots, 
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“Third.—The plants should never be allowed to get 
dry, and, on the other band, the soil should not be 
drenched too heavily.: It is always better that the water- 
given to the plant be allowed to pass freely from the bottom 
of the pots; and thus, #o keep water standing in the 
saucers occupied by. the plants is generally .a bad practice, 
as it will often so sodden the roots that they will“rot, and 
the plant must become unhealthy, if it does not die outright, 

“ Yourth.—Air must circulate frecly, amongst the plants, 
if they are to be made healthy and to thrive well ; therefore, 


sash windows are always best for flowers, as a supply of air - 


invariably finds its way in from without, even when the 
sashes are closed. Plenty of light is as indispensable as 
plenty of air; and the undue crowding of the plants should 
be altogether avoided. Window gardeners are often what 
may be termed ‘greedy’ in this respect; they so crowd 
their windows that the inevitable result is, the plrnts are 
all badly done, whereas -a few could be managed with 
the best possible results. The cultivator of window plants 
is always open to one annoyance—that of the presexceon 
the plants of a small green insect, gencrally denom*ated 
the ‘green fly.” When this appears, some soagt and water 
should be applied, cither by the use of a soft brush or by 
the hand, carefully washing off the fly in the act.” —~( Carter’s 
“Gardener.’’) 


WATERING POTTED PLAN'S. 


In In¢ia most people issue an order te the mallee, or his 
_ assistant, to water all plants growing in pots twice a day, 
and some give orders to put such potted plants out in the 
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rain for a few hours. We have seen a mallee take advantage 
of this order, and leave them out for days and nights 
together. The result of the operation wa’, the utter destruc- - 
tion of all the most valuable flowers, amongst them some 
fifty pots of the finest Geraniums. that had been obtained at 
very high cost. Unless their destruction be desired, on no 
account chould this plan be repeated. On the subject under 
notice, Mr. Carter observes: ‘In the operation of watering 
potted plants, persons not practically familiar with plant 
culture are apt to make serious-mistakes. Cultivators find 
by. experience that an excess of water at the roots is very 
injurious to almost all plants, and hence it is usual to direct 
that great caution be used in the application of water, espe- 
cially in the winter, The result is, that frequently the opposite 
extreme is fallen into, to the great injury of the plants. 
Frow the moment that the soil becomes so far dried that 
the fibres of the roots cannot absorb moisture from it, the 
plant begins to suffer, Some plants can bear'this loss of water 
with more impunity than others ; some again—and the Erica 
fanily among the rest—are in this way soon destroyed. The. 
object of watering should be to prevent this stage of dryness 
being reaclied, at least during the time the plant is growing, 
and at all times in the case of those of very rigid structure ;° 
at the same time that excess which would sodden tho 
soil and gorge the plant is also to be cvoided. Within these 
limits the mos inexperienced perscus may follew sound 
directions for the application of water with safety ; but when 
even water is given to pot plants, enough should be employed 
to wet the soil thoroughly, and the difference between plants 
that require more or less wa‘er should be made by watering , 
more or less frequently, and not by giving greater or lesser 


quantities at onc time.” 
V—_— 7 ie 
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Tf the amateur florist will purchase one or more empty 
beer barrels, we would recommend their being filled with 
water, which done, tight ounces (or four ehittacks) of sifted 
slaked lime (chunam) should be added to each hogshead 
filled with water. Such water will act as a manure on all 
plants, and if one ounce of sulphate of irow be added to the 
above, the colors of the flowers will be fully developed, 
the reds and crimsons will be of the richest hue, the 
yellows bright and clear, and the blues and lavenders will 
be perfect. The explanatioa of this phenomena belongs vo 
the domains of chemistry, The water so prepared should -he— 
used throughout the flowering season: the lime and iron 
support the growth of the plant, and enable its roots and 
‘ootlets to take up other plant food, which is rendered soluble 
by their presence. 

In addition to this, the lime possesses the property of 
neutralising injurious salts, if preseat in the water” Thus, 
sulphate of soda, which ig more or less present in brackish 
water, is deprived of a portion of its acid and rendered mild; 
and if common salt be present, its composition is sttcred. 
It is a very remarkable fact that iron, in suitable sol+ ‘tion, 
acts on the j juices of plants in the same manner that it does 
on human or other blood. If the florist were to use an 
aqueous solution of all the clements of plant food, and leave 
out the iron, the roots would refuse to take them up, and the 
plant wou'd die, though placed in the midst of plenty. The 
solution of sulphate of iron is as beneficial to plants as its 
ammonia citrate is-to the pale and sickly child. It should 
be rememberel that the most valuable medicin’ in the 

*,Pharmacop sia are of vegetable erigin. “Leaves, flowers, roots, 
and darks supply us with invaluable remedies, the quality 
of which depcads on the nature of the soil, If iron is freely 
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present, ‘they are strong; if its percentage be small, they are 
poor in form and low in quality: examples—Indian Tobacco 
and Bengal Opium. . 


ON* POTTING PLANTS. 


There are many plants that require to be replaced in 
fresh soil after they have done flowering. The successful 
caltivation pt Geraniums of all kinds depends on their being 

first carefully pruned, and then re-potted in good rich garden 
soil, When taking them out, a ball of earth should remain 
about the stem and main root, but the old soil should be care- 
fally removed or shaken off from the thin Jong roots and 
xootlets, In re-potting, one man (malice) should hold the 
plant over the ceutre of the pot, so that the “roots may hang 

., freely downwards withgut touching its bottom; the othey 
(assistant) should gradually poug in dry pulverized soil, so 
that the roots may be covered with soil just as they hang 
frowiethe ball of old earth. The pot? when filled, is to have 
the gew soil pressed down—first gently, and then with more 
force; afte which it should be watered, and set aside—the 

~ process being repeated with the next and all succeeding pots. 
The cuttings should be put down in boxes filled with fresh 
soil, and be watered daily. . bd 

In his instructions to professional gardeners Mr. Carter 
states as ‘Tdllows, viz. :—In potting plants that require any 
cutting or pruning, the two operations ghould not be per- 
formed apne same time. Generally, it is best.to prane first, 


and to allow the plant to mak fresh growth beforathe potting’ . 


is performed. Deciduous plants should never be re-potted till 
bey h have burst into leaf, Fuchsias, for instan®e, which have 


ae 
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been dried off in winter, should in no ease be shaken out of 
their old soil till they have expanded a few leaves, and all 
- pruning“required in their case should be done before the roots- 
are disturbed. [Evergreen plants, such ag Camelias, Oranges, 
and Myrtles, have a particular season at which the roots 
elongate or increase with more rapidity than is usual at other 
stages of their growth, and under ordinary cirencastances 
that season is immediately (a/ter) they have made their 
growth in branches and leaves, and it is the most desirable 
time to shift such as requize it into larger pots and moze 
nourishing soil, just as the roots are extending and ready to.-— 
lay hold of fresh soil. 

“Shifting a plant into a larger pot often becomes necessary 
when pruning is not called for. When it is desired to 
increase the size of a plant, it should be shifted into a larger. 
pot as soon as the roots have circled themselves among~ and 

* around the soil in their present pot to an extent that-renders 
it safe to perform the operation without danger of the ‘ball 
falling to pieces, Generally speaking, a sure criterion as to 
when a plant requires more pot room and nourishmes+s, 
when the roots make their appearance through the bottem of 
the pot. It is however much preferable, at the near approach 
of winter, to leave plants a little cramped at the roots than 
to shift them on at sucha season. Under such circumstances 
the operation should be deferred till early spring. Azaleas 
and Camelias should nos be shifted till after their blooming 
season is past and they have made fresh growth, and the 
exact season for potting such plants must of course be deter. 
mined by the dime at which they are forced to, C\retarded 
from, makirg their growth. —~ 

“ Pots should always be scrupulously clean and quite dry 
when used. I* they nave been previously used, they should 
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always be washed before putting another plant into them; 
every particle of mould or slimy matter which adheres to 
them and clogs up the pores should be removed, both outside ~ 
and inside, When a plant is potted into a pot the inside of 
which is covered with particles of-carth, the mischievous con- 
sequence, to say nothing of others, is, that in turning a plant 
out of ic the ball is sure to be broken, and of course the 
roots also injured.” 


THE FLOWER GARDEN, 


ANNUALS. 


Act flowers which ripen their seed within the year of sow- 
ing, are called’ Annuals ; the others, which live on from year to 
year and ripen seed aieoedinly: are called Perenrals. 

Some annuals are called hardy, and others half-harey. 
The hardy kinds will grow and blossom in open borders, 
without artificial heat or protection ; those which are more 
tender will also grow in the open air, but are improved by 
being brought forward under hand-glasses.. Of the delicate 
class of annuals, which must be éonstantly kept under “glass 
frames, it is not our pu: pose to speak, The greater aumber 
of annuals may be sown at the end of March or beginning 
of April, The soil should be fine, and have a warm exposure, 
and, on being sown, cover the seeds with only about: Tait an 
inch of mould: Peas and Lupins should be an inch below the 
surface, If the weather be dry, irrigate with pure soft water 
oceasionally, Take care that the sced you sow is fresh and 
good : the way to test its quality is to throw it into a glass of 
water ; if it be worthless, it will swim ; if good, it will sink 
to the bottom. is - 

Among the vast number of annuals that offer themselves 
to the choice of tue gardener, the following—each having 
varieties as to colour~may be mentioned as taking vXe lead in 
the half-hardy kinds:—African Marigold, French i, Merigold, 
China Aster, Marvel of Peru, Chrysanthemum, Sweet Sultan, 
Indian Pink, Love-apple, Gourds, Bettle Gourd, Convolvulus, 
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Yellow Balsam or Touch-me-not,- Amaranthus, Ten-week 
Gilliflower, White Ten-week Stock, Cannacorus, and Chinese 
Hollyhock. 


Hardy kinds :—Adonis-flower, Candy-Tuft, Larkspur, 
Lupins, Sunflower, Lavatera, Poppy, Convolvulus Major, Nas- 
turtium, Tangier Pea, Sweet Pea, Winged Pea, ‘Lobel’s Catch- 
fly, Dwarf Lychins, Venus’s Looking-glass, Virginian Stock, 
Heartsease, Snapdragon, Mignionette, Xeranthemum, Purple 
Jacobwa Clarkias, 


_ If annuals are required on a more extended scale, the 
best plan is to leave the selection to a respectable nursery~ 
man, Such a person will at least present a copious list to 
make: your choice from, and mention the size or height to 
which the plants will respectively grow. Mr, Loudon, in his 
“ ineyclopedia of Gardening,” quotes a list by Mr. Swindon, 
a Brent®xrd nurseryman. consisting of nearly ninety hardy 
annuals, distinguished in ranges according to heights. From 
this we make the following extract, for the sake of simplicity 
leav‘ner out the Latin names :— 


“ First Range—from 8 to 12 or 14 inches high. 


“Cape "Marigold; purple and white. Large Caterpillar; 
yellow, and singular pod. Venus’s Looking-glass ; light purple, 
Ram’s Horns; yellow : the pod is its beauty. Round Snails ; 
yeow, and singular pod. Dwarf variegated Lychnis} crimson 
and white. Heartscase; purple and yellow, Half-moons or 
Moon- trefy'l; white, and singular pel. Blue Meadow 
Lychnis j sky bluc. Dwarf Virginian Stock ; purple, Small 
Hedgehogs ; yellow, and singular pcd. Woodroof’; light blue. 
Red Hawkweed; pale red. Large Hedgehogs; yellow, and 

~sngular pod. - 
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“ Second Range—/rom 12 to 18 or 20 inches high. 

“Oak of Jerusalem ; yellowish, with fragrant smell. 
Small White Candy-Tuft; clear white. Long-horned Devil: 
in-a-bush; yellow, and singular pod. Convolvulus Minor; 
bright blue, with yellow ceye. Large Purple Candy-Tuft; 
light purple. White Lobel’s Catehfly ; reddish white. Annual 
Snapdragon; purple and yellow. Scarlet or Wing Peas ; 
dark and light red. Large White Candy-Tuft ; clear white. 
Striped Convolvulus Minor; blue and white. Red Lobel’s 
Catehfly ; bright red. Dwarf Nasturtium ; Aecp orange, 
Broad Spanish Nigella, with brown seed ; deep blue, P+2~ 
Flat Adonis; dark red, 

“Third Range—from 20 to 24 or 28 inches high, 

“Spanish Nigella, with black secd ; light blue. Spanish 
Hawkweed ; pale yellow, and purple eye. Blue Moldavian 
Balm ; deep blue, and fine scent. Annual Rest-harrow 3 pale 
red. Double Roman Nig~la-; white, mixed with blue, Small 
running Nasturtium; dark orange. Nettle Marjoram ; yel- 
lowish ; no smell but to the over-curious. Rocket Larkzpur ; 
pink and white. Sweet-scented Lupins; bright Yellow. | 
White Moldavian Balm; fair white, and fragrant ‘smell. 
Dutch Lupins ; fine blue. Annual Hare’s Ear; pale yellow. 
Purple Jacobwa; purplish-red, and yellow eye. Dutch 
Ranunculus-marigold ; sulphur colour. Red-topped Clary ; 
pale red, and pink leaves. 

“ “ Fourth Range—from 2 to 24 or 8 feet high. 

“ Belvidere ; xellowish—a handsome plant. Small varie. 
gated Corn-pappy; various red and white, &c. 1 suble up- 
right Lark’ pur; blue, blush, &.  Cyames Minor ; blue,-crim- 
son, &c. Thorn-apple; white, and singular pod. Prince’s 
. Feather; dark crimson. Crown _ Larkspur ; pale, pink, 
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spotted, &e. Honey Scabious; pale blue, and globular pod. 
Portugal Lychins; pale red. Small Blue Lupins; bright 
blue. Love-lies-a-bleeding ; light red. Ranuneulus-marigold ; 
deep orange. Honeywort ; dark purple. Strawberry Spi- 
nach; bright red fruit. - — 

“  « Fifth Range—from 8 to 4 feet high. 

“© Venetian small-flowered Mallow; purplish-white. 
Double Crimson Jagged-leaf Poppy; dark crimson. Tall 
narrow leaf Vall Flower ; bright yéllow. Arach ; deep crimson. 

~Souble-striped Carnation Poppy ; red and white. Blue Sweet 
‘Trefoil ; lead colour. Red Lavatera; light changeable red. 
Branching Larkspur ; blue and white, &e. Tall White Lupins ;. 
clear white. Double Black Carnation Poppy ; rose colour, 
Small Peruvian Nasturtium; dark orange. + Lord Anson’s 
Peas; fine blue. White Lavatera; snow-white. Dwarf Double 
and Quilled Yellow Sunflower; “lecp yellow. Bladder 
Tretmia ; pale sulphur, and purple eye. : 
« Sixth Range—from 5 to 7 or 10 feet high. 
© Tall, Double Yellow Sunflower, with black seed ; deep 
yellow. Painted Daddy’s Sweet-scented Peas; pale red and 
white. Ayrach; sulphur-coloured. Purple Sweet-scented 
Peas; dark and light purple. Tall Indian Persicaria ; bright 
crimson. Painted Lady’s Crown Peas ; black and white. 
Corvolvulus Major ; fine purple. White Crown Peas ;- clear 
white. -Large Indian Nasturtium; dark and light orange. 
Tall, DoublpBrimstone Sunflower ; sulphm-coloured. White 
Sweet-scénted Peas; clear white. Plain Tangier Peas; fine 
crimson. Tall Oriental Mallow ;~ purple. Painted Lady’s 
‘Tangier Peas; pale red and white. Scarlet Beans ;. curled 
-lcaf, "Tpright Mallow ; ~vhite tinged with purple-” 
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Whether tender or hardy, all annuals should be care- 
fally trimmed, and kept from straggling ; some will require 
thinning. Preserve the strongest blossoms for seed; and 
remove withered and imperfect blooms, to add vigour to 
those which remain. - 


BIENNIALS. 


The difference between biennials ‘and perennials is in 
many instances very ill defined. ? 


‘A bicunial is said to be a plant which, when sown, does 
not bloom till the following spring, and dies out in the course 
of autumn. This is true as respects some bicnnials, but it is 
equally certain that many will survive and bloom year after 
year, the same as perennials. For instance, Carnations are 
‘called bicnnials, although it is notorious that these plants 
will grow and multiply Sy roots in the same spot, year after 
year, with only ordinary culture. Another circumstance re- 
quires notice : no treatise on gardening that we have seen 
sufficiently recognises the power which bicnnials and other 
plants possess, of continuing themselves by dropping their 
own seeds on the spot where they grow, by which megns, 

“in point of fact, many bicnnials, and annuals also, posscss 
much of the virtue of perennials. In all treatises far too 
much stress is placed on the necessity of artificial propagation. 
In mosf“instances, biennial and perennial flowering pants 
simply die off, from the top to the bottom of the stems, at the 
beginning of winter, and the roots remain dormant in the 
ground till revived by the warmth of the ensuing spring. 

" Except, therefore, as respects thinning and propagating by 
a division of roots-and transplanting occasionally for the 
sake of change of soil, the unprofessional gardenex hes lite 
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or nothing to do in the way of multiplying the number of his 
plants, or artificially keeping up the species during winter. 
Of course, we here refer to gardening operations- in the 
British islands, where the winters are generally so temperate 
that every kind of root is safe in the ground excepting 
certain bulbs and those of a tuberous nature, such as Pota- 
toes, Daulias, Ranunculuses, &c., which the frost would reach 
and destroy. 

Among biennial plants suitable for ordinary flower 
gardens are included the following, each having several varie- 
-4ies :—Canterbury Bells, Carnations, French Honeysuckle, 
Globe Thistle, Hollyhocks, Scabious, Sweet William, Rose 
Campion, Wall Flowers, Lavatera Arborea, Purple Digitatis, 
and Stock Gilliflowers. 

It is not our intention to write a bulky volume on 
Floriculture, but to place the reader in possession of as much 
conden: 2d information a¢ possible, which, if turned to account, 
will enable the amateur cultivator of. flowers to raise and 
produce some of the choicest kinds ; and as these may be 
grow. in boxes and flower-pots under shelter, a constant 
supply of flowers may be secured, without subjecting the 
grower to the evils attendant on solar exposure. 

Mr. Carter, seedsman, of London, in his instructions to 
professional gardeners, observes as follows, viz. :— Almost 
every one who is at all fond of flowers has invariably a 
particular fondness for one kind, and-so the Aurieula, Carna- 
tion, Hollyhock, &e., have cach their quota of admirers. 
Indeed, few can look at their almost -perfect shape, fine 
colourin’, “and circular forms without being in love with them 
either in a more or less degrce.” - * 

Mr. Carter then recommends certain flowers for culti- 
vation, and as his instructions are very lucid; I shall quote 
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them as far as is necessary ; and before proceeding further, 
I would wish to mention that these instructions should be 
carefully followed in all hill stations, any changes necessary 
being introduced when the culture of the flowers named is 
undertaken ‘at a corresponding season in the plains. If the 
florist has a glazed plant-house, which can be kept cool by 
using a ¢attie, the flowers may be cultivated in” pots all 
through the summer and rains. 


FLOWERS. 





THE CARNATION AND PICOTEE. 


The Carnation is propagated by layers and by seeds, The 
former process is done during the month of August, and by 
November the plants.have rooted and are ready to be potted 
of, They ere invariably potted into large 48-sized pots, a 
anair of plants in cach pot. It is'ssomewhat curious, but it is 
the invariable custom to quote the price of Carnations, Picotees, 
and Pinks at so much per pair. The Picotce is not so large or. 
so robust in growth as the Carnation, though its treatment 
is similar, The soil for Carnations should he of the propor- 
tion of one barrow of well-decayed manure to four barrows 
of good turfy loam ; and that for Potees, an equal quantity 
of manure to the barrows of loam. The soil, as will be 
seen, will be richer for Picotces than Carnations, as the latter 
flowc: has a tendency to run in colour. In November, mix 
the coil in a dry state, and fully expose it to the action 
of the air. During winter, remove the frosted surface at 
every opportunity, and place it in a heap by itself until the 
whole be frosted. Keep it dry from snow and heavy rains, 
and turn it about often until required for use. Some growers 
pot off the rooted layers in the uutumn, placiag them 
singly, or in pairs, in pots, according to their size ; others do 
not pot, till March, when they are placed-in their blooming- 
pots at or sc. . ? 

In the former case they are shifted from the small into 
the blooming about the same time. The strongest should be 
Woomed in pots about 11 inches in diameter, placing three 
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or four plants in a pot; weaker plants should be grown in 
8-inch pots, two or three plants in a pot. If not done in 
“the autimn, begin potting the first week in March, using 
from two to three inches of broken crocks and clinkers as 
drainage. Chop the soil well, sifting only a portion (for 
about three inches) of soil at the top, using the coarse por- 
tions of the siftings as a thin layer over the crocks”to assist 
drainage. Pot very firm indeed. Alter potting, expose the 
plants fully to the weather, placing the pots on two parallel 
slips 6f wood, so as to ensure good drainage and prevent 
the ingress of worms. Water moderately after potting. 
We are anxious to impress on the minds of our readers 
that Carnations and Picotecs are thoroughly hardy plants, 
and will bear any amount of frost under proper treatment, 
Ly which we mean being kept dry in a dry frame, well aired, 
and moderately watered in sunny open weather; in ¢hort, 
as a general rule, during avinter kee dry and air wel. We 
have known several thousands of pairs of plants wintered 
in dry frames without any extra covering whatever, the soil 
frozen hard for weeks, and this was rewarded with luxatiant: 
‘health and vigour. With many the Carnation.is treated 
too tenderly, by keoping them in close frames, watering 
too freely, and covering too much. It is also a great fault 
to pot off in large pots for watering: no pots larger than 
small 48-size or large 30-size should be used for a pair of 
strong Jazers in which to winter them, 
A good sclection of Carnations will be found in the 
following :— - 
7 Scarlet Bizarres, : 
Apimat Curzon (Easom} | “Lonp Rancrirve (Halliday). 
Captain Toonrson (Puxley). | Srnenprp (Martin). 
Fanny Ganpuner (Atterton). | Wiuiam Pirr (Pugley). 


PLOWERS. 
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Pink and Purple Flakes. 
Fatconsringr (May). 
Masrerprece (Schofield). 
Saran Payne (Ward). 
SHAKESPFARH (Puxley). 

Purple Flates. 

Dr. Foster (Foster). 
Far Svarnroup (Elliott). 
Excrsenr (Hooper) - 
Fiorencn NeGurixcatn (Sei | 
_ ley). 
Premen (Millwood). | 
Squire Macwenn (Brabbin), 

Crimson Bizarres. ' 
Granp Masrer (Schofield). 
Horr (Puxley). 





Inpispr sabe (Puxley} 


Lorp Minton (Fly). 
Monancn (Puxley). 
SeLenpip (Hardman). sy 


Scarlet Flakes. ‘ 
CurtsrorPHER Siy (May). 
Coronation (Pusley). 
Crapiey Pre (Wallis). 

Sir Henry Haverock (Pux- 
ley). 

Rose Flakes. 
Aronzo (May). 
Frora’s Gartanp (Brooks). 
Kiva Joun (May). 
Poor Tom (May). 
“Princess Roya (Puxley). 
SamueL Moreron (Addis). 


_ OF Picotees, the following are some of the finest and most 


distinet kinds :— 


Red-edged. 
nantes Tuenen (Kirtland). 
Ema (Taylor). 

Lavinia (May). | 
Miss Puxtny (Keynes). ; 
Mr. Dov wane (Turner). \ 
Privateer (Turner). 


Yurple-cdged. 
BripesMarp (Mimonite). ! 
Countess (Fellowes). \ 

_Pavornens (Normanj. - 





Lapy Excno (Turner). : 
Maus. Suarmurs (Simmopite). 
Pricess or Waxes “(Kirt 
land). eos 
Rose and Scarlet-edged. 
Countess Hows (Morris) 
Euise (Kirtland). 
Mai or Cutrton (Taylor). 
Proxerxs Anics (Kirtland). 
Kav. 1. Marriews (Kirt- 
land). 
Rosy Cincie (Payne). 
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The yellow-ground Picotees are a very special class, and, 
as a rule, have delicate constitutions. There are some twenty 
named ‘vatieties, and any good dealer would recommend a 
suitable selection to an intending grower, 

Where is there a plant, during the autumn, winter, and early 
spring months, so gay and beautiful as this popular favourite ? 





THE FUCHSIA. 

A well-grown Fuchsia is a beautiful object; indeed, it is 
in every respect a charming plant for greenhou™ decoration, 
whether grown as standards, or in that most natural of «dl 
forms—a bushy pyramid shape. The peculiarly graceful 
habit of the branches, with the abundance of pendant flowers 
of various hues of colour, combine: to make them prime 
favourites with all lovers of these graceful and picturesque 
outlines with which nature abounds. It does not require a 
great stretch of the n-2mory to recall the best xinds of 
sixteen years ago, when Carolina was thought to be a 
splendid thing among the dark kinds, and Venus Vietrix: or 
Dr. Jephson was the best white ; but Puehsizs, like the Times, 
are now altered, and the wonderful flowers that are” now 
produced, especially from the double kinds, ate not more 
remarkable than is the improvement that has taken place in 
the growth and habit of the plant itself, adapting it more 
especially for exhibition and decoration than formerly—an 
absolute <cecessity in “these days of flower shows, wuen 
Fuchsias, especially in the provinces, invariably take the best 
places, and enjoy the greatest attention. 

The amateur who would-wish to tarn his atvention to 
the cultivacion of this beautiful flower, would probably first 
ask advice as to the sorts most suitable for his purpose, 
especially where he wishes to bec-me an exhibitor. The 
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sorts that are here named are not mere selections from a 
nurseryman’s catalogue, but are all kinds which have been 
grown, and can be confidently recommended. The dark 
single kinds first claim precedence, and of these, that will not 
fail to give satisfaction, are— 


La Favoriva. , SenaTor. 
Girsy Garb. Privce Lvrerian. 
Lorp Excno. SouventR DE CORNELISSEN, 
Of dark doubles— 
“Univmrsay’. - 7: Phrey. 
RIFLEMAN. Amy Hosts. 
Single whites are well represented in— 
ScwILer. | Hucu Mitirr. 
Rost or Denmark. ; Gurpine Star. 
Lapy Huyresbury. | Farrest or tran Farr. 
Ross ov Casti.ue. Marp or Key. 


Of red kinds, with single white corollas— 
ConsPicua. | Mantes Corwenissen. 
Marcutoness or Bara. 


And with double white corollas— 

VAINQUEUR DE PUEBLA. | Emptor or THE Focnstas. 

If more than this list were required, they might ,be 
added to ad infinitum; but it is as well to he aware of 
the fact that many of the finest blodms ate produced by- 
plavts whose habit renders them quite unfit for --chibition 
purposes. 

Assuming, however, that the amatev~ proposes to raise 
his plant?from cuttings, he must be careful te sclect strong 
robust. tops, in the month of September, from ¢hoots that 
are nearly free from bloom ; these may be put into pots with 
aromvost-of leaf mould and sand, and placed i in” ra cold frame, 
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or the shelf of a greenhouse, for the winter. Should he have 
been fortunate enough to strike them, he will find that by the 
beginning of March it will be necessary to pot them off into 
large 60-sized pots, still using the same compost. If the 
cuttings hive thrown more than one shoot, leave only the 
strongest, and pinch out the rest; and if, for the next month, 
the young plants ean have a gentle heat, so much tue better. 
As they reach eight or nine inches in height, give them the 
support of small’ sticks, and tie loosely; when from ten to 
twelve inches in height, i¢ will be necessary to-vinch out the 
top of the plant, so as to induce the production of side shoots, 
that the exterior surface of the plants may become well fur- 
nished with shoots after every fresh pair of leaves. From the 
point where the leading shoot’ was stopped, another should be 
allowed to spring, in order to continue the upright growth, and 
to furnish another nine or ten inches of laterals ; after Which 
stop again as before. By this time the plants having been 
gradually exposed and hardened, and the weather being warm, 
they may now have a final shift into their blooming-pots ; and 
if they have had a shift into thirty-twos a month previous, so 
much the better, - 

The best sizes f6r blooming in will be sixteens, twelves, 
and eights, according to the size of the plants, the compost 
consisting of one-half chopped loam, the other half of leaf 
mould and rotten dung with a little sand run through a coarse 
sieve; the leavings cen be used for drainage. Pot carefully, 
press the soil.in firmly round the ball, then puta neat per- 
manent stake, five feet long, to the plant, and tie loosely, so as 
to admit of the stem swelling freely. Now, sekst a shel- 
tered and-warm situation out of doors, put down slates or 
boards, and stand your plants upon them ; and here they may 
remain for a month. During this time the Pincbing, mest 
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be carefully attended to, especially the stopping of the leader ; 
and if Hower buds should appear in the latter, pinch back to 
the joint next below. By the middle of Juné—the sun 
being now somewhat strong—the plants must be plunged 
in tan, leaf mould, or-ashes, in 1 sheltered spot, to protect 
them from rough-winds; and the plants should be turned 
round now and then to prevent them being drawn all on one 
side. A liberal supply of water must be given, and as the 
Fuchsia is a gross feeder, also give liquid manure twice a week, 

as the bloorr‘ng period approaches: this will greatly assist the 

plants. i 

Presuming that they are to be exhibited at the end 
of August or beginning of September, all pinching should 
be discdutinued about five weeks previously ; and if, a fort- 
night before the show, they can be transferred to a shady situ- 
ation, so much the better, as the plants will retain their 
blooms for a longer period, and 1 cool temperature will 
materially assist in developing their flowering qualities. When 
the period of the exhibition arrives, select the number of plants 
you purpose competing with—first, for good and sym- 
metrical growth ; second, abundance of flower ; and ‘third, for 
variety, various shades of colour being” preferable. See that 
they are securely tied, shorten back your stakes if they are 
too tall, top over the soil with a little fresh mould, and 
having marked your pots and labelled the plante, you have 
but-to go in and win. ; = _ 

After blooming is over, cut back your plants hghtly, and 
stow them away ina safe place for the winter ; Shen they 
begin to Yeeak: in, the spring, take out two inches of the old 

- soil, top-dress with some fresn, give them all tho light and 
‘ air possible, and then you will lay the foundation of some 
ehorions plants for early blooming. 
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THE PANSY 


Was always a very favourite flower of the old school of 
“florists, but it is not so much grown as it used, and as it really 
_ deserves to be. The Pansy is thoroughly hardy, but in 
northern and cold localities it needs wintering in cold 
frames, though there is no real necessity for covering the 
frames, as the frost never hurts a Pansy when in a dry state. 
As a general rule, it is safest to winter all kinds of florists’ 
flowers in frames where it can be done, especially in damp 
localities. Supposing the plants have been winter] in frames, 
either planted out on a raised prepared bed or in pots, they 
can be planted out of doors te bloom in March or April, in a 
soil composed of decomposed turf sods, matured leaf soil, and 
a small amount of rotten manure; if all have been burned 
during the frosty weather, so much the better. Some kinds 
of Pansies require to be grown poorer than others, in Order 
to get them into good 2ondition for the exhibition table ; 
but this is the exception, not the tule, of Pansy growing. 
Much manure is objectionable, where good leaf soil can be 
‘had ; manure is not wanted at planting time. Guano, ina dry | 
state, should not be applied; but it is safe to use it ina 
liquid form—say about an ounce to three gallonS of water-— 
and then to water round the plants, and not on them. It is 
most essential to the Pansy that it should be protected from 
an excess of moisture; and when the weather is very dry, of 
course, warcring cau be nad recourse to, The most destructive 
results to the Pansy will sometimes arise from heavy rain 
followed immediately by very hot weather. Protection from 
strong sunshice should be afforded to the plants, not only to 
benefit the nowers but the rlantsas well; they dislike excessive - 
heat, and strong healthy-looking plants will succumb to its * 
. influence in.a few hours. Some frame-work should be formed 
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to protect the bed, over which canvas can be stretched, but 
not to reach at the sides less than eighteen inches from the 
beds. This allows a free circulation of air, and admits plenty — 
of light: it will not do to shade too heavily, or drawing 
will be the result. Top-dress or sarface the beds. with a light 
rich soil occasiona'ly during the summer, to encourage the 
rooting of the side shoots. The plants can remain in the - 
beds till Novembet, when they should be lifted, pulled to 
pieces as all the young shoots will be found to have taken 
root, and pl: ited in the cold frame for wintering. 

To have Pansies in bloom in September and October, 
cuttings should he taken from the plants in April and May, or 
young pieces slipped off with réots and placed under a hand- 
glass, or in a cold close frame with a north aspect; these will 
soon be well-rooted plants, and, if planted out in June and 
July, will then produce fine blooms for the autumn shows. 

The fancy kinds aie very han¢some and showy, as they 
comprise many shades of colour which the old varieties do not 
poasegs, and a great many of them are boldly and distinctly 
blotched. 

They are generally very robust growing, and should be 
planted wide: apagt, and, being vigorous growers, are invaluae 
ble for border decoration. Any good garden soil suits them: 

‘avoid manure, and in forming a bed use decayed sods and 
leaf soil, They, too, should be wintered in frames, and, when 
required for exhibition, be planted out on beds inspring, as 
recommended for the English kinds, 

Seed of cither kind can be sown in Argust in pans, and 
when the piants are strong enough, planted out ‘nto prepared _ 
beds, about four inches apart, fo bloom. These seedtings grow 
strong, and make eapital border flowers, Auy good flowers 
should he marked for propygation, Tu moist and cold localities, 
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it will be best to winter the seedlings in frames, and plant 
out in March ; or sow the seed in Febiuary, and plant out in 


“ April. “In saving seed, select only the finest and most 


distinct flowers. 
As some of our readezs may be induced, from the above 
remarks, to give the Pansy more attenticn in the future, we 


- append a list of some of the best kinds of both the English 


and faney sections suitable for exhibition :— 


Self Fellow Flowers. : 2 


Cuerus (Hooper): yellow, with solid dark blotch. 
InintrraBie (Dean) : fine primrose, dark blotch. 
Vusta (Downie) : primrose, large dark blotch. 
Ye.tow Queen (Downie) : deep yellow, fine blotch. 
Self White Flowers, : 
Hicaianp Mary (Dickson) : white, regular bloteh. 
Miss Ramsay (Ramsay) . pure white, fine. 
Porrry : pure white, fine biotch. 
Quren or Wurte (White) : fine white, solid dark blotch, 
Self Dark Flowers. 
Davip Symx (Dean) : beautifully shaded da 
Dox (Downie): very rich dark, fine. 
Ectat (Downie) : dark-shaded maroon. 
Masrerpiuce (Downie) : rich dark-shaded blue, 


Yellow Ground Flowers. 


ALEXANDER WuHarnoup (Downie) : rich yellow, bright_bronzy- 
purple belting. 
Cnancettor : yellow, bronzy-purple margin. 
Francis Low (Downie) :~deep gold-belted light maroon. 
Gzorer Witgon (Downie): rich golden yellow, bronzy-purple 
« belting, fine. - TS we 8 
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J. B. Downis : bright yellow, bronzy belting. , 
Mr, Downiz (Downie): deep gold-belted with bronzy- 


purple. q 
Princy or WALES Cet clear yellow g ground, dark purple 
belting. - 
Wiutiam Avsrix- (Downie): bright golden alte fine 
form. 


White Ground Flowers, 

Auice Downte (Downie): light, cream ground, belted with 
dark purple. ; 

Arrraction (Dickson): cream white, broad purple belt- 
ing. : 

Lapy Lucy Duxpas (Downie): clear white, with deep 
purplish-maroon belting. 

Miss_E. Cocunane (White): white, deep purple belting. 

Miss M. Carnucis (Downie) : pure white, rich purple 


belting. 

Mx. Lamp (Downie): white amply belted, with bright 
“maroon, 5 

Princess ov Wares (Downie): pure white, belted with rich 
maroon. 


Vintage Maip (Dickson) : white, fine purple belt. 

: Fancy Flowers. 

Brack Prince: _ Glossy black; top petals -nargined with 
white. 

Eakt or Rosstyn : pale crimson, large dark blotch. 

Huon -W. Avain: top petals ruby crimson; side and lower 
petals dull orange yellow, dark blotek- 

Farry Queen: pale white belting, shaded with blue. 

Mn. RB. Dean: white, slightly sh-~ded with pink; ways large 
black blotch. 

Mu. J Scorr: white, Lglted with light: carmine. 
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Mr. H. Norracore: creamy white, belted with purplish 
violet, fine. : 

“Miss J: Kay: light mauve, laced with purple, pretty and 
distinct. : 

Mreiam Niven : light rosy carmine, dark blotch. 


Prince Louis or Hrssu: rich gold, beautifully marked with 
carmine. 


*Princuss Atice : creamy white, fine blotch. 
“Witiam Morrarr: bright claret, extra, fine. 





THE HERBACEOUS CALCEOLARIA. 


The Calceolaria has become one of the most highly 

" developed of the florist’s flowers of the present day, though it is 
at the same time one too rarely seen at our plant exhibitions. 
Grown -as large specimen plants, they may be truly denomi- 
nated “glorious,” covered with their numberless bright self- 
coloured and spotted blorsoms; for it is in their gorgeous 
masses of colour in specimen plants that the beauty of the 
‘Caleeolaria may be said to culminate. A writer in a recent 
number of the Gardeners’ Chronicle gives an account of the 
appearance of the specimen house of Calceolarias at Isleworth 
under the cultivation of Mr. James, whose straim has come to 
be regarded as the very finest of the present day. The account 
states :—The specimen house gives masses of the most 
striking colouts <illied 4o the best developed and most finished 
flowers. There were twelve particular specimen plants ocerpy- 
ing the front of a fine airy lean-to-house, buiit especially 
for these Calceolarias. The plants were two years old, and 
averged 24 feet in diameter, with a height of some 24 inches. 
Perfect messes of bloom literally covered each plant ; one was 
particularly striking, the flowers being of a rich shining 
velvety crimson. Tue short stiff wiry foliage of- the shratsy 
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section is almost entirely reproduced in this fine strain ; and 
being so stiff in growth, only a little tying of the exterior 
shoots is necessary to keep them in their places, “and so to- 
form a shapely outline to the plants.” 

Such’ plants as these can be produced if only due atten- 
tion be given to their cultivation ; there is no secrecy about 
the metfod, but it can only be successfully followed by those 
having the time and space at: their disposal. They are two-* 
year old plants, grown on liberally, and flowered in pots some 
ten or twelve inches in diameter. Liberal feeding by liquid 
manure has no part in the process, as some suppose—as 
Mr. James administers liquid manure but twice inaseason, A 
cool airy house, plenty of room, and close attention, will do 
wonders for the Calceolaria. Seed sowing is the best and safest 
means of propagating the Calceolaria. It should be sows in 
a pea about the midde of July, using light soil. Sow the 
seed as regularly as possible on the surface, cover it slightly 
with very fine soil, give a gentle watering through a fine 
rose pot, place the pan in a shady part of the greenhouse, and 
cover it with a piece of glass. Néver allow the surface soil 
to become dust dry, as germination will be retarded, if not 
prevented. As soon as the young plants will bear handling, 
prick them out singly, about two inches apart, in boxes. -Place 
the boxes in a cool shady situation, carefully water, and when 
the plants get crowded, take out every othr one and place 
them in another box about four inches apart, at. 

By November the plants will be nice and strong, and fit 
for wintering. A good place is a dry pit or ashelf of a green- 
house ; all they will want of water will be enough to keep 
the plants from flagging, asd all decayed leaves should be 
removed ; and if the green fly settles on the plants, fumigate 
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them. There is no better method of wintering Calceolarias 
than in boxes, as here recommended. About the middle of 
- January, prepare a compost for potting off the plants, by 
taking one-half loam, one-fourth thoroughly rotten manure, 
and one-fourth leaf mould, adding a. little sand and finely 
powdered charcoal to keep it open. This mixture should be 
turned several times previous to using it. Early in February 
“pot the plants into their blooming-pots, using some from 
seven to nine inches in diameter. Remove from the boxes 
with good balls, and, when potted, give a thorov¢h watering 
through a fine rose pot, and place on an airy shelf in the 
greenhouse—or a cold pit will answer just as well—where they 
can enjoy plenty of light and air, and no more fire heat than 
is necessary to exclude frost. For the next few weeks they 
will require attention as to airing and watering, never allow- 
ing them to be too much crowded or affected with greer? fly. 
’ By the beginning of May, most of the plants will be showing 
their flower stems, and they will soon produce an abun- 
1 dance of gaudy towers to repay the grower for the care.and 
attention bestowed upon them, 

The beautiful shrubby Calecolarias that were once the 
wonder of the London exhibitions, appear to have died ont from 
some cause ; yet they are sometimes to be met with at country 
shows, exceedingly well done. Conjoined to an almost unvi- 
valled freedom citlowering, and a long continuance in bloom, 
they possess a habit tractable to the wants of every cultivator, 
and rejoice in the possession of colours of many hues, from 
pure white to deep. yellow, orange, crimson, and. chocolate- 
brown ; in addition to all which, a tendency to develop the rich - 
markings ond parti-colouys of* the - herbaceous varieties is 


no longer a question to be doubted, but is actually determined, 
es E oN 
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The shrubby Calceolarias can be raised from seed similarly 
to the herbaceous kinds ; but as they so seldom yield seed, it 
is rarely it can beobtained. The only alternative is to propae ~ 
gate by cuttings from the old plants : when they are thorough- 
ly out of bloom, the plants are cut down, taken from the pots, 
and a good portionof the earth shaken from the roots ; they 
are then planted in a shady border having a north-west 
aspect, some good soil being used about the roots. In this 
position, and under this treatment, the plants make young 
wood, and this furnishes enttings, out of which are formed 
the specimen plants of another season. These are taken off 
about October and put into 48-sized pots—a few in each—or 
in single pots, and placed in an exhausted cucumber frame, 
and kept close till struck, when some air is given, according 
to the state of the weather. : 


ammediately after Christmas the first shift is made, 
and the plants are thet placed on*a shelf and kept close to . 
the glass. A second shift takes place at the end of February, 
another at the end of March, and a final shift into the 10-inch 
blooming-pots at the end of April. The great condition of 
success is to keep the plants growing, at the same time giving 
them the beneiit of air to keep the plants robust and bushy. 
On no account should the plants be suffered to become pot- 
bound : the fullest root action should be encouraged, 

The foregoing is an outline of the modus operandi of 
onenof the most successful growers nd exhibita:s of the 
shrubby, Calceolaria, as he communicated it to us. We have 
seen his-splendid specimen plants, and can t-stify to the value 
of the cultivator’s process in his own experience? ‘The surest 
indication, he informed us, of the plants doing well, is 
furnished by the beads of moisture that will bq found i in the 
mc¢cnirg on the leaves.» ; _ 
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Intending growers should endeavour to obtain the follow 

ing fine kinds :-— ; 

~ Gunerat Havetock: a fine shade of dass claret. crimson, 

and a free- “growing variety. 

Kine or Sarpinta: dark velvet erimson. 

Lanpsezr: rich shaded orange crimson; the under part of the 
flowers yellow. = 

Lirtte Dorrit: a bright yellow self. 

Loxp Dery: yellow, profusely; covered with small reddish- 
brown spots—an excel'ent variety. & : 

Macenta: a rich dark shade of crimson, dashed with a some- 
what brighter glow. 

Parmrose Perrection : a clear primrose self, without the trace 
of a spot on the flowers. 

Quwen or Oupe: dark crimson, 

Rucuwus: rich brown crimson, lit.vp with yellow. 2 

Wanntor: golden ground, blotched and spotted with vivid 
reddish crimson. 





SINENSIS FIMBRIATA, - 

Primus (Chinese Primrose).—That the Chinese Primrose 
is regarded as among the most popular of winter and spring 
flowering plants is not to be wondered at, seeing how valuable it 
is for decorative purposes, either in the greenhouse, conserva- 
tory, or the sitting-room. A simple but sure mode of cultivat- 
ing this beautiful spring flower is given in the following 
remarks. 

The Chinese Primrose is raised from seed, ‘and to raise 
plants, seed sho’ Id be sown about the middle of June, 
using shallov, well-drained pans. As seed pans are usually 
made without holes in the bottom for drainage, place in the 
pan about three-quarters of an inch of small erocks, and on 

. these a layer of small pices of aelny. loamy turf, and Mill 
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up to within a quarter of an inch of the rim of the 


pan with a compost made of fine loam, leaf mould, 
and silver sand, well mingled. The pans should then be 
watered through a fine rose, or a syringe, and about 
three hours afterwards the seed should be sown and pressed » 
gently into the soi!, and then covered with a thin layer 
of the soil, this being again gently pressed and sprinkled. 
The pans should then be plunged in a gentle hot-bed, or 
placed in a stove, or, failing these, on a warm shelf in a 
greenhouse ; “f in the latter, a small hand-glass should be 
placed over the pun. From the time of sowing, a square 
of glass, or a piece of paper, may be placed over the pans, 
as it prevents the soil drying rapidly, or becoming too dry, 
Water must be carefully give, but little will be required ; a 
saturated soil must be guarded against. ‘ 

‘the plants should be allowed to remain in the seed pans 
till they can be handled without Zear of injury, and then 
be potted singly into small 60-sized pots, using a compost 
of the same character as when sowing the seed, and be then 
returned to the hot-bed or stove, which should be cooler than 
when used to raise the seed. They can also be put on a 
warm shelf uf a greenhouse, but must be protected from 
draught and shaded from sun, The plants at this .stage 
should be kept within six inches or so of the glass, giving 
air with great care, where they may remain till the roots ° 
reach the sides of the pots, when they may be shifted into 
48-sized pots; for this shift use a soil composed of a nice 
yellow loam. witli enough leaf mould to vep it open, and 
some silver sand, or the fine gand washed to the sides of a 
gravelled road by rain, Then remove the plants to a pit 
under @ north or east wall, keep them. close for three or 
for « deys, ‘and, as soon 9 they begin to make growth, give 
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air freely in suitable weather, and the plants will be induced 
to make nice short stocky foliage. They. could be allowed 
to open their blooms in these pits. Never starve the 
Chinese Primrose, but.grow it generously, and it will 
amply repay the cultivator. There are such things as bad 
strains of Primulas, but there are a grcat many more cases 
of Primulas being badly grown, and therefore disappointing. 
Nobody can grow them in a cold damp house, where they 
are overshadowed by other plants, and- well nigh suffocated : 
a warm genial temperature is the one suited Yo the Chinese 
Primrose, and then fine flowers will reward the grower. 
Watering is a point requiridigyel ‘elose attention. It should be 
done in the morning, ‘ _adapting the quantity to the require- 
ments of the mae th ctfate of the atmosphere. As 
much as possible guard against pthe soil being allowed to 
become soddened with wet; if it remains so for a time, the 
plants are sure to become sickly aid ill- conditioned, and rot 
will ensue. — F : 

We do not generally Yecommend the keeping oxer of 
plants for the se€ond year’s blooming, as we have abundantly 
proved, in our own experience, that seedlings are much better for 
a late autumn and spring bloom. Still, should ft be desired to 
keep plants over—a plan connected with many risks, except 
where there is good convenience for doing so—they, when they 
have done blooming, should be placed in a cold frame, and 
have. air plentifully, selecting only such plants as are vorth 
keeping. Re-pot them in the same sized pots as those in which 
they flowered, shCking the old soil from the roots; the lights 
should be drawn on closely, and a very slight sprinkling 
of water, given every evening, with shade from the bright 
sun. When. the plants recover from the potting, admit air 
freely, and keep them well * “supplod with water.- AA night, 
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‘the lights may be drawn off, and replaced in the morning, 
tilting them high at back during dry hot weather and 
when heavy rains ocenr. In August, shift the plants into ~ 
pots six inches in diameter, pursuing the same treatment as- 
before. The plants will bloom firely in autumn: all bloom 
stems showing befere September should be kept pinched off. 
The doubie forms of the Chinese Primrose have generally been 
regarded as somewhat difficult to cultivate, or at least require 
ing more than common care. Being increased by euttings, 
it” is import-nt to secure a sound and well-established plant 
at the commencement. Such a plant, selected in spring, may 
be grown on in a warm and partially shaded greenhouse or 
pit, where a moderately moist atmosphere ean be main- 
tained; should be potted in a compost of good loam, pure leaf 
mould, dry sheep or goxts’ droppings, and silyer sand in equal 
propo-tions, and having, a ‘ew small pieces of charcoal inter- 
mingled. The pots must-be thoroughly drained, and the plants 
be rather firmly potted. They may be re-potted as often as the 
roots form in sufficient quantities, but too large a shift should 
not be given. When once well establishedy the plants should 
receive abundant light and fresh air, and only require shading 
from strong’ sunshine. A dry, parching atmosphere, which 
stunts the growth of plants of this character, should be avoided. 
Water must never be applied in excess. In hot summer 
weather, a light but cool north aspect” is best for them, and 
thex may be freely ventilated. The plants thus g~own, if in 
good health’ and vigour, will bloom profusely from October 
onwards through the winter months. Thev must, however, 
have a warm but not close greenhouse for- their winter 
quarters, and be very cautiously watered at tha. season. 
—r— 
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THE CINERARIA. 


This flower is most usefal for decorative purposes, and 
for the embellishment of the flower vase or bouquet. By arti- 
‘ficial or candle light, the colours of some of the rose, crimson, 
and purple varieties are exiremely brilliant ; whilst the white 
flowers, margined with the preceding colours, are so, beautiful 

88 to be considered matchless. 

There are two methods of obtaining young plants of 
Cinerarias—the one from old plants, the other from seed. 
Tn regard to the first, we will suppose the old plants, 
after blooming, have been cut down near to the roots, 
and are standing in a shaded, sheltered place, the young 
growth round the stem being strong and ‘healthy. About 
the beginving of August, the old plants should be turned 
out of the pcts and the soil gently removed, and the 
shoots taken off with the point of a knife with the young 

_ rootlets adhering—selecting them from the roots, not from: 
the stem, as the latter too frequently emit suckers at the 
base. These should be_planted singly, into pots three ¢nches 
in diameter, in a mixture composed of leaf mould, sand, and 
loam, in equal parts, sifted somewhat finely. The plants 
should have a good watering, and be removed to a cold frame, 
and the pots should be imbedded in coal ashes or rotted leaves, 
Seed should be sown in July in heat, and the plants potted 
off when strong enough to bear a shift, and, as in the case of 
the plants from cuttings, be removed to a close frame.” In 
either case, the plants should be kept closely covered for a few 
days until they Ive drawn root, sprinkling then: overhead in 
the morning; drawing off the lights for an hour both in the 
morning and in the afternoon, if the weather should be suit- 
able to dry_the foliage of the plants and prevent mildew. 

. When their roots have reached tke sides of the pos, tuey 
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must be’ shifted into a larger size—say pots five inches in 
diameter—using soil as before, but with the addition of some 
good rotten cowdung. Sprinkle overhead on fine mornings, 
drawing the lights off on favourable occasions, and watch for 
the appearance of green’ fly or mildew. In about six weeks a 
“farther shift will ke required—say into 6-inch pots—because, 
if once the plants get pot-bound, it throws them into flower, 
However small they may be, attention must be paid to 
pegging or tying. out: the foliage, so as to admit a free. cireu- 
lation of air’ and all superfluous or bad foliage should be cut 
out, The next shift will be into the pots in which they are 
to bloom, say pots nine inches in diameter; and the time for 
doing this must depend upon when they are required to be in 
flower; for exhibition purposes, the beginning of the year is 
soon enough, The soil fr specimen bloomirg plants should 
be two parts of good fibrous loam; one of leaf soil, and one 
of cowdung, with the addition of swad in sufficient quantity 
to make the compost freely porous. As a rule, Cinerarias do 
better in pits kept close to the glass than they do in a green- 
house; it is simply required that there be some hot-water 
pipes to keep out the frost or dry up the damp. Inall stages 
of the growtli of the plants, fumigate with tobacco or tobacco 
paper, if green fly makes its appearance; and should mildew 
appear on the leaves, apply flour of sulphur. When in the 
blooming-pots, the plants should be occasionally looked over, 
pegeing out the foliage, and removing ail surperfluoc3 growth. 
When the plants have spindled two or three inches, stop them 
at once, which will cause them to break “ito strong lateral 
growth. A little weak manure water will’ -ssist in the 
development of the flowers : inf the case of the tipped or edged 
varieties, pure water should be substituted where the flowers 
slv w colour, as. others wise they have a tendency to assume 
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a muddy appearance. Train the lateral shoots as they grow 
as near to the rim of the pots as possible, as they will 
assuredly find their way to the centre: by careful training, 
and tying, very handsome-plants may be formed. Shading will 
be requisite when the plats show colour, to prolong the 
bloom. After flowering, the plants may be cut down to about 
nine inches of stem, and placed in a shady situation, giving 
"protection from continuous rain. These directions apply to 
the production of large specimens for conservatory decoration 
or exhibition purposes ; for continuous decoration, plants in 32- 
sized pots do admirably, and by forcing some, and retarding 
others, a continuous display can be made. Seedling plants 
force well, and some are certain to betray evidences of bloom- 
ing earlier than others. Many of the flowers are also richly 
fragrant, and this adds to their value for conservatory pur- 
poses. In order to préduce extra large specimens, it is 
necessary to put two or three plants of one. variety in a pot. 
As seedlings make fine ornamental plants, it is necessary to 
select a few examples of the most esteemed kinds, bearing in 
mind that those chosen should -be of the best possible form, 
clear colours, and marking, as much depends on this in pro- 
dueing new and first-rate varietics. As soon ag the seeds are 
ripe, they should be sown immediately ; and as soon as large 
enough, be pricked off thinly into flat pots or pans, and kept 
close for a few days till established in the soil, and then 
treated az just directed. . : 

The following varieties of Cinerarias would make a good 
selection of fine, ~aried, and distinct kinds :— 
ApaM Bape (Turner): bright rose self. 
Amazon (urner) : light ground, edged crimson. 
Brive Bearp.(Turner) : deep blue self. 
- Bripesmaip (Wiggins): white marziued, with purple.~ 
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Britiiant (Smith) : bright crimson self. 

Captain Scriper (Jeffries) : light blue self. 

Ecrat (Turner): shaded purple self. 

Lavy Szymovr (Turner): white edged, blue. 

Miranpa: white, with: blue edge.” 

Miss Suita (Turncr): white, deep edge of blue. 

Perrzction (Turner): white, carinine edge. 

Quexy Victoria (Turner): white broad margin of crimson. 

Rerynotps’ Hous (Turner): scarlet, crimson self. 

SNowFLaKE “ pure white self. 

Vicar or Caunton (Turner): white ground, deep edge of rosy 
crimson. 


2 THE -HOLLYHOCK. - 


Tn Tndia this flower is always cultivated in the open. In 
hill stations it comes into flower in April and May, and con- 
tinues till the frost scts in. In the plains it is sown after 
the cains have ceased—say from °0th September to 15th 
October ; and it then flowers in the cold season. 

The soil most suitable for its growth is a very rich sandy 
loam, but it thrives well in any good rich garden soil. The 
young plants may be removed from the seed bed when six: 
inches in length. Previous to planting, the earth should be 
trenched at least two feet deep, and liberally mixed with 
weli-decomposed manure, light soil being most preferab!s. 

In-Simla this very handsome flower has been grown to 
great perfection, the double varieties succeeding as well as 
the single ones. - In the plains, the want of success attend- 
ing its cultivation is due to soorness of soil, supposed 
to he enriched with exhausted ecowdune manvee. If accli- 
matizud séeds were obtaiaied from the hills, and sewn as soon 
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as possible, not only would they germinate freely, but the 
flowers would be equal to original stock. 

The following list contains a very choice selection, all of 
which may be supplied to-order from any London seedsman, 
viz. -— 

Acme (Chater) : lovely peach, extra fine. 4 

Awniz Cuater (Chater) : brilliant rose, dark base. 

-Cuartes Eqre (Downie): dark crimson, fine. 

Eant or Rossuyn (Downie): bright glowing scarlet. 

Frep. Cuater (Chater) : pale yellow. ° 

Graprator (Hawke): deep reddish maroon, fine. 

Hercutes (Chater): yellow, dark base. 

Joun Downtx (Allan): bright ruby’ crimson. 

Lavy Dacres (Downie) : light rosy salmon. 

Mxs. Dows:1 (Downie) : delicate soft salmon rose. 

Mr, B. B. Topp: rosy carmine. 

Magner (Downie): glowing red. 

Ne Pius Unrra (Chater) : deep rosy lilac. 

Princrss (Chater) + rosy purple, fine. 

Quzey Vicrorta (Chater): glowing rosy carmine. 

Revp, Josuva Dix (Chater) : bright shining crimson. 

Rosy Gem (Downie) : delicate soft rose.” 

Royat Scartet (Chater) : intense crimson scarlet, 

Staysteap Rivat (Downie) : rich rosy salmon. 
~-SxgsPH (Downie): delicate soft pinkish peach. 


The following observations on exhibiting perhaps may 
not be out of place here, and as the best way of chowing 
the Hollyhock is 1n spikes, we mention what ist considered 
the standard ‘of a perfect. spike. In judging, the first point 
to notice is the imdividual “lowers on the spike, the perfection 
of which corsists i» the ‘petals being of thick substance, 
the edges smooth and even, the flowiets occupying the centre 
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. fall and compact, closely arranged, rising high in the middle, 
and of a globular form, with a stiff guard petal extending 
about half an inch, or in proportion to the size of the centre 
ball, so that the different parts of the flower presents a uni- 
form appearance. Second, the srrangeinent of ‘the flowers 
on the spike should be regular, not crowdgd together in a 
confused inass, nor loosely hanging with open spaces - between 
‘each flower, but so disposed that the shape of each may be 
distinctly seen when, fully blown, the uppermost covering 
tlfe top: nothing can add more to”its beauty than a few small 
green leaves between the flowers, which give it an elegant 
and graceful appearance. The third point is colour ; the 
brightest, strongest,.and most distinct stand first, but it is 
desirable to obtain all imaginable shades. 





THE VERBENA. 

The common Verbena attains a height of from five to 
eight feet in many of the Simla gardens, and consequently 
most of the varieties named below ‘would thrive equally as 
well if they were planted and grown in suitable soil. In the 
hills, the Verbena is in flower from June to October ; and such 
would also be the case in the plains, if the plants were grown 
in half-casks within the plant-house. These would be placed 
in various parts of the garden as soon as-the cold weather 
commences. The ‘compost. would be .formed of good loam, 
prepared gazden soil, and leaf manure, in equal proportions. 
Strong; healthy plants should be chosen, a_ preference being 
given to those which have been twice stopped. After potting, 
they should be kept in a cool place for a few days (three to five), 
they should then be placed in the Loolest verandah (the hills 
un“erstood) in the house, and the plants” should be disbudded 
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as soon as the small buds can be removed with the thumb 
and finger. This disbudding will keep the plants dwarf 
-and bushy, These will produce many trusses of bloom, and 
- be very gay and attractive. To produce’ eut flowers in 
perfection, select healthy young plants. Too many stems 
are not needed, three or four main shoots will be sufficient 
for the purpose ; train them ont free of each other. If the 
green fly makes its appearance, repeatedly tobacco-smoke the 
plants when coming into flower; shade arelully in the hot 
weather, allowing the sun to act upon the plants a little in 
the morning and evening. Too much shade is injurious ; and 
when watering the plants the utmost care should be taken 
that no water falls on the flowers and opening flower’ buds, 
as the former will be soiled, and the latter will produce poor 
flowers. 7 
Some fine kinds for pot cutsure will be found % the 
following, viz. :—~_ - 
Annie: white and carmine, distinctly striped. 
ATTRACTION: rosy pink; white eye. 
Brack Provyce : dark maroon; white eye. 
Caro : light rose ; crimson eye. 


Decorator: a compact growing glossy erimsen variety. 
L’Aventr vt Battent: shaded pink, gvith crimson centre. 
Lorp Leieu : brilliant scarlet 3 white eye. 
Lorp Craven’. purple or plum colour. . 
Maenagicens: shaded lavender. . ~ 
Rose Inpertar: rosy pink, with erimson centré. ; 
Rusy Kina: ruby rose,—a distinct and beautiful kind. 
Sytru:: pale flesh, with light crimson centre. 
Venus: pure waxy white, with purple centre. 

The following are among the finest exhibition kinds :— 
Auricuta . deep. purple; white eye. > 
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Cuartas Turner: blush; cherry centre. 

-Hercuss : deep rose ; white eye. 

V.C. Warp: violet; white efe. 

‘ Jamus Berpeck: shaded pink, daghed with violet. « 
Jonn Witson : scarlet, dashed *vith violet. 
Giowworm : brilliant crimson ; white eye. 

Miss Turner: pale flesh, nearly white. 
Mazepra: deep bright scarlet ; white eye. 
Mr. Turner: pale flesh ; large earmine centre. 

“Pink Perricrion: pink. : 

Princess or Wats: rose, distinctly striped white. 
SrartLEr : crimson; white eye. 

Writtam Dean: shaded flower; white eye, 
Wonperrut : crimson, 


VARIEGATED PELARGONIUMS. 


Tn the plains of India it is futile attempting to cultivate 
Pelargoniums unless a plant-house is available, and as: this 
can always be kept cool, their cultufe may be carried on, in 
pots till the cold weather sets in, when they may be safely 
removed to the flower garden. 

In the hills all the varieties named herein may be grown 
to perfection. The plants should be kept in the verandah till 
the heavy rains are over, and they may be-put out about the 
middle of August, or later, if the rains still continue. 

The séetion of variegated Pelargoniums is a large one, 
being sub-divided into several divisions, such as variegated 
Zonals, both gold and silver-edged (what were formerly termed 
Tricolors) ; the gold and brouze section ; the golden-legved ; 
and the ordinary variegated, or sorts having leaves of a green 
hye with white edges. They are all extremel,~ interesting, 


. red 
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and some very beautiful. All are regarded as beddirg planta, 
though it is not improbable but that only a very select few 
of the-former will be used fcr the purpose ; all the others are 
well adapted for bedding -_ purposes, 

Cuttings of variegated Pelargoniums strike well if inserted 
in the open border, but not later than- the first week in 
Angust : if it can be done earlier, so much the bettér. Select 
a border or any suitable piece of ground fully exposed to the 
sun, and if the soil is light in character it will be most 
suitable. Let it be well dug and carefully pubverised ; then 
spread on the surface of the bed an inch or more of a mixture 
of sand or road scrapings, and well-rotted leaf mould not less 
than two years old; this should be well mixed with fhe soil, 
Rake it smooth and level, and with a measuring rod mark 
the surface in lines across the poses, about nine inches 
apart. Then, with a setting stick’ make holes along thd lines 
three or four inches apart, and from two to three inches deep. 
Into each hole pour a small quantity of silver sand, and insert 
the cuttings so that the end of each will rest upon the sand. 
Presa the soil gently against the euttings, and when the bed 
is finished, water well with a fine rose to settle the soil about 
them. Water as required, and keep them free from weeds, 
and by the end of September, the ragted cuttings may be 
raised, and potted singly into pots about four jnches in 
diameter, in wkich they may remain till planting-ont time 
commenges. Single cuttings can also be inserted in a pot three 
inches wide, using light turfy soil; and insert the cuttings, 
pressing the soil firmly about it; then place them in cinder 
ashes in a cold frame, give them water, keep them close a 
week, and then they may be “ully exposed to the sun, night 
dews, and gentle rains, bu¢ screened from heavy rains. Keep 
them’ dry Curing tie winter 3 enough moisture to kees tiom 
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alive is sufficient, but the plants can be syringed on bright 
sunny mornings in fine weather. In‘giving air avoid cold 
draughts. To grow specimens for exhibition purposes, some 
of the most promising plants should be selected from the 
autumn-struck cuttings, or fron? plants which ‘have been 
re-potted. These should he sifted about the middle of Febru- 
ary into pots one size larger than those they have been 
wintered in, and should be grown upon a stage as near the 
glass as possible, and in a temperature not lower thin 45° at 
any time. Int the plants be frequently turned round, to 
expose all parts alike to the influence of the solar light, and 
in order to get the growth properly balanced. Carefully avoid 
over-watering, and slightly syringe on fine days. In giving ° 
air, on no account allow the cold morning draughts to act 
directly on. the plants. Early in May they may be shifted 
into 6-inch pots, and soms of the strongest of them into 
pots about eight inches in diameter, using a somewhat rich 
soil, composed of turfy loam enriched with a small propor- 
tion of thoroughly rotted hot-bed manure or leaf mould. ° 
They may now be placed under cinder ashes, in a cold pit or 
frame kept somewhat close, and slightly shaded for a fort- 
night or so ater having been shifted ; and should then be 
gradually inured to fall exposure to sunshine, gentle rains, 
&e., the sashes, however, being always in readiness, so as to 
protect them from violent thunder-storms or “hail, as well as 
froma heavy or prolonged rainfall. The shoots should be 
staked or tiéd down to the rim of the pots, in order to lay 
the foundation of a specimen plant. In the training of the 
plants, however, avoid using more stakes than are absolutely 
necessary, Large specimens of variegated Zonak Pelargo-~ 
niums are grand things for decorative purposes during winter, 
at »nic®. season some of them put on theft best atd brightest 
garb of foliage, } 2 = 
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The following list will give some of the best- kinds in 
each section :— 


Variegated Zonals, golden-edged. 
ACINEVEMENT (Stevens). 
Erne Beate (Carter & Co.) 
Lapy Craven (Perkins & Son), . 
Lavy Cuttum (Grieve). 
L’Emrerevr (F, & A. Smith). 
Louisa Swati (#. & A. Smith). 
Lucy Guinvy (Grieve). 
Prince or Watus (Carter & Co.) 
Princuss Beatrice (Carter & Co.) 
Sopu1a Dumanesquy (Grieve). 
Sopuia Cusack (Grieve), 
Trransa (Carter & Co.) 


Variegated Zonals, silver-edged. 


Beauty or Gugsrwick. Mrs. Cotonet Wrurnson. 
Epwarp Minyer. Gren Eyre Beavury. 
EXcen. Lent. Lavy ov Sitantor. 
Imperarnice EvcEnie. Miss Burpeft Courts. 
Mrs. Joun Cuurron. Parinéess. or Wares, 


Golden-leaved, with bronzz zones. 


« “Brack Parcs (Carter & Co.) 
Countess or Kuti (Downie & Co,) 
Eeverfan Queen (Carter & Co.) 7 
Hér Masusty (Wills). 

Mapveine Scietter (Morris), 
Bravty or Saurarn. 


= 
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- Creopatra (Carter & Co.) 
Exzor. 
Kentish Hero (Dowhie & Co.) 
Rev. W. F. Ravctyere. _ 
Gélden-leaved section. 


Crysran Pauace Perrsction. | Prtrar or Got. 


Green and white variegated. 


Apion CLIFFs. ° Casrte Mink. 
“May Qonew, Miss Kinespury. 

Miss Stevens. Mr. P. J. Perry. 

Princess ALEXANDRA. Snowprop (Goode). 


Variegated ivy-leaved varieties. 
L’Exnaante. | Duke or Epixsuren. 


Lhe double-flowering varieties of the Pelargonium are a 


very interesting class, and can be treated similarly with the 
ordinary Zonal varieties. The best are— 


Anprew HenpDERson. Mapame Lemorer. 
Esnte Lemoinz. TriomPuz: 
Gtorru pg Nanoy. Triompxy pe Lorraine, 





THE POLYANTHUS. 


This pretty and early flower is nof diffigult to grow. The 

seeds should be fresh, and sent to India (in a clot envelope, 
by letter- post) as soon after gathering as possible, They. 
should be sown in a pan or box, which plac in the shade, and 
cover over with a pane of glass or sheet of tile. The soil 
used should be light and sandy. Thus treated, the seeds will 

_ Soon germinate, and all that is afterwards required is to keep 
th. ycung plants from the hot sun and heavy cains. When 
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the seedlings are sufficiently grown, prick them out on-a shady 
border, in a prepared bed, to which some protection can be 
“given ; and when they have grown large, they may be removed 
to the place selected for.them in the garden. To grow the 
Polyanthus well, a bed should be prepared for them in the 
. most favorable spot in the garden, A slightly raised bed in 
a somewhat dry and airy position is the proper plac¢ for their 
enlture. A compost should be formed of leaf mould, sheep’s 
droppings, and sand, say in equal parts, with which to manure 
the plants. They should be planted rather deep, as they 
throw out the roots, from which they gain their chief growth, 
close under the leaves, When they begin to grow early in 
the spring, the soil should be strained about the plants, and a 
top-dressing of prepared garden soil added. Keep them free 
from dead foliage and weeds, and a fine head of bloom will 
reward the grower. When the p:ants become large,” thay 
should be divided at the roots. The bed is to be furnished 
with fresh soil at least every two years. During the hot 
months, strew some litter over the plants to protect them 
from the withering effects of the sun. The Polyanthus may 
also be grown in pots. The sclected plants should be potted 
in the autumn, in a compost similar to that used for the bed. 
" The pots are to be kept ina dry, airy place. . As the blooming 
time approaches, the dead foliage should be gathered and 
removed, and the wate:ing attended to. The spikes of bloom 
should be staked to kzep them from drooping, As soon as 
the flover spike begins to show itself above the foliage, some 
of the old soil round the plants should be taken out without 
disturbing the roots, and replaced by some fresh rich compost ; 
this will he!p the plants greatly, and induce a fine develop- 
ment of flowers. When the flowering is over, and the foliage 
changes, the plants” should be taken out of the pots did 
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divided at the roots, and then planted out in a cool shady 
border, in some good soil ; and in the succeeding autumn they 
may be again re-potted for blo¢ming, as before. The finest 
and best-marked flowers should be selected for seed, the inferior 
ones being removed or used for tke flower vase. 





THE AURICULA. 


We are told by Mr. Carter, seedsman, of London, that 
the Auricula is a flower which is a special favourite with 
many growers. It is one rich in beauty, and of a deeply 
interesting character. Those who cultivate it do so with an 
enthusiasm that marks the true florist; and these flowers, 
as carefully tended as can well be, are at their blooming 
season, if at all favorable, so many triumplis of the perfec. 
tion of the florist’s art. “here are two classes of Auriculas— 
tHe more delicate show kinds, that are divided into grey- 
edged, white-edged, green-edged, and self-flowers ; and the 
hardy Alpine varieties, all of which have showy white, 
crear, or yellow centres margined-with rich cgors. The 
last named have been much improved of late years, and some 
beautiful kinds are now in cultivation. 

Of the show Auriculas it has often been said, “ How 
very beaugiful, but so difficult to winter.” Now, they are 
neither difficult to manage nor keep through the winter; on 
the contrary, no collection gives so little trouble. If the 
platits are kept dry when in a dormant state, watered ‘reely 
during the growing time, grown in a proper box or frame, and 
always kept clean, success is tolerably eertaiu. The Auricula, 
like the Carnation, is by no. means a tender plant, if pro. 
perly grown. A single mat will ruffice for protection for the 
plants, if in a fitting frame, during the-severes* winter wea- 
ther, if the frame be kept dry. - 
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When to pot the Auricula—a process done once during 
the year—is a disputed question among growers. Some pot 
at thé end of the summer, others at the end of the winter; 
probably the best time is-at the end, not the beginning of the 
summer rest, when vigour begins to-show itself in a renewal 
of growth after the heats of summer are passed. The plante, 
which are slow in all things, will then have time to establish 
themselves before winter, which, in the case of small, young, 
or weakly plants, is of great importance. One universal 
caution is—“ Do not over-pot:” pots feur or five inches in 
diameter are considered the utmost allowable size.. Give good 
drainage as well. For soil, take loam, as rich as you like, 
provided it be native,—the richer in clay and fibres of grasses, 
the better. To this add one-half of decayed leaves, or, what 
comes to the eame thing, well-rotted cowdung. Add sand 
enough to keep it open, if any is necessary; but_it ‘is mot 
always necessary : some growers rarely add it. The drainage 
being arranged, let the pot be filled to about two-thirds with 
the compost, not in too dry a state: it should neither be dusty 
on the one y hand nor visibly moist on the other, but in such a 
state that a handfal taken up and squeezed will remain in a 
ball. Spread the roots out evenly over the moald, and fill in; 
very little pressure indeed,—a tap upon the potting table will 
be almost enough to settle the plant. Then plunge the pot 
in water up to its rim to thoroughly moisten the soil. Keep 
the plan‘: close for a tew days, and then gradually acerstom 
to air, for no plant requires more of free air than the Auri- 
eula, A raised ‘age, so as to bring the plants pretty near the 
glass, shouldbe in all Auricula frames; it also allows of a free 
circulation of air beneath the pots. The stages should 
face the north at all times, eXcept from February till April ; : 
and the plauts have all the ae possible and the night dews, 
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but no rain. As winter approaches, water should gradually 
be withheld till they go to their winter’s rest. 

The carly growth of the plants will manifest iteelf in 
February. At this time the frames should face the full south ; 
and as much as possible of the old scil should be taken from the 
pots without disturl-ing the roots, and be replaced with a top- 
dressing of the same compost as that used for potting, or it 
can be made a little richer by the addition of some well-rotted 
manure, provided it has been exposed to the frost of the pre- 
ceding season.” In watering, be very careful, even with pure 
water, to avoid wetting the leaves. When the trusses of flower 
are getting forward, they must have all the air, but no wind— 
and, above all, no north or east wind. The plants will now 
want watering three times a week. Shonld green fly make its 
appearance on the pips, it should be kept under by the use of 
a oames-hair pencil. As toon as the bloom is over in May, 
a vigorous Jeaf growth takes place, during which it is cus- 
tomary to place the plants out of doors, under a north wall or 
hedge, sheltering them merely from sun and violent rains. 
The summer sun appears to be the only thing they will not 
bear. They can remain here till re-potted. The Alpine varie- 
ties should be: treated in a similar manner, if fine trusses of 
bloom are desired. They are certainly hardier than the show 
kinds, and they bloom mote freely. Every one fond of Auri- 
culas should grow some of the finer Alp:ne varieties, for they 
are really very beautiful when fully in btoom, 

The following varieties of show Auriculas would form a 
fine and varied collection :— 


Green-edged. 


Avotto (Beeston). 4 Mey Frowsr (Trail). 

Freepom (Booth). » Generat Nem (Traill). 

Lycuraus (Smith), 7 {| - Parscz or Wares (Ashton). 
; K 
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Grey-edyed. 
Conqueror or Evrore 
(Waterhouse). Many Anne (Fletcher). 
Lavy Jane Grey (Dixon). | Generar Botivar (Smith). 
LancasuireE Huro (Chee-} Muss Gipprinas (Read). 


tham). . 
White-edged. 
“Farr Maw (Lightbody). | Ne Povs Unrra (Smith). 
Favourite (Taylor). Smitinc Braury (Heap): 
Lapy Saxe (Smith). Trex Burron (Hepworth). 


Of self-flowers, the following :— 
Brack Brno (Spalding). {| Mergor Faq (Lightbody). 


Eniza (Sims). Mrs. Sturrox (Martin). 
Formosa (mith). Royat Purrrz (Headly). 
* Of Alpine varicties, the following :— . 
Britirant (Turner). Masrerriece (Turner). 
Conspicua (Miller). Sparxier (Turner). _ 
Dexient (Turner). Soverstan (Turner). 





Kine or Crrusons (Turner).) Sonpeam (Turner). 
Lannszxr (Turner). 4 





ROSES. 


_The Rose has been ctiltivated in India, fom time ime 
« memorial, for the sake of the scents derived from its petals. 
These are rose-wuter and uttur, or otlo of roses. 

* The Indian amateur flori't cares little for either, and 
prefers tne beautiful Reses of Europe to those with which 
almost eve'y garden in the ‘bills or plains is more or less 
stocked. Exotic Roses of ali descriptions may be successfully 
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grown in the Himalayas ; and some of the private collections 
at Simla show what cap be done in this line. In: the plains 
the heat is much too severe for most of these delicate 
flowers, though, if grown in half-casks, and kept during the 
hot season inside a cooled plant-house, they: would no 
doubt thrive, and.in October all might be placed in the 
ground, being removed in-doors on the approach of the next 
summer. ; 

In the hills the, exotic kinds are generally grown in 
flower-pots, ~hich very often are much too small for the 
plant; and the result is a sickly, stunted plant, in place of a 
healthy, vigorous one, The Rose requires a rich soil, and the 
more sulphur it contains the better. The scent of this flower 
is due to the presence of sulphur. The otto of roses and the 
essence of rose aré valued for the sweetness of their perfume ; 
yet c\emists tell us that the composition of sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas (the most offensive of stenches) and otto of 

_ roses is almost identical. In either ease the sulphur is the 
smell-producer ; and hence it follows that when it is not freely 
present in the soil, the flowers announce the feet by their 
want of perfume. 

The sulphate of iron, and the su/phate of lime in aqueous 
solution, will at all times supply the roots of the growing 
Rose with the sulphur needed. The former is sold in the 
bazar, and the latter is made by subjecting sifted slaked lime, 
or chunam, to sulphuration. The modus operandi is as 
follows, viz.:—Obtain a large chatty, or earthen pot, and oil | 
its outside: well, using common bazar oil. This is done to 
prevent thé pot from cracking when strongly heated. See 
that a suitable cover is s'pplied. Have soma seers or 
pounds weight of chunam sited tLrough a fine sieve, so as 
to be-as fine as sifted whe it flour. “Obtain=a pound of 
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- sulphur (gundhuck) and reduce it to powder. Fill the chatly 

with sifted ‘lime, and then weigh its contents, emptying it in 
the aet." For every pound Of ehunam weigh out two ounces 
of sulphur, and place it in a small burnt clay vessel, which 
wrap up in paper and place, bottom upwards, on a metal 
saucer or the cover of a copper cooking-pot (degchee). 
Place the above at the bottom of the chatly, and gradually 
fill up with the chunam. This done, put on the cover and lute 
it down with kneaded dough. Tlave a fire lit in a brazier 
(ungaethee), and when the charcoal is fully igntted, place the 
luted chaéty on the fire, and let it heat gradually for twenty 
minutes ; after which, put more fuel on, and increase the heat 
by using a pair of hand-bellows. Keep up the fire until a 
decided smell of burning sulphur is evident to the olfactory 
orgaus, when the blowing is to be discontinued. Allow the 
fire to burn out and the pot to cook When cold, remove the 
cover, and run the contents through a wire sieve (an old wire 
dish cover answers well), when the sulphate of lime will he 
rgady for use. It must be kept in a canister, or in any 
earthen vessel which can be closed with a cover. 

This substance is easily dissolved in water, and when 
required for use, one ounce of it should be allowed to. the 
gallon of water, which may be still further enriched by 
adding half an ounce of sulphate of iron thereto. One pint 
of this solution \ill Le ample for cach Rose bush, and it may 
be used gyery other dey, or twice a week at least, during. the 

. flowering season. The madlee should be supplied with a tin 
pint measure, ang be instructed to apply that quantity to 
each plant in the evening only. Next morning the usual 
quantity of water is to be used; ind will carry some portion 
of the lime with it downwar’.s, and so supply the under- 
ground root:. It sliould be rer embered that dime; iu “lution 
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has a tendency to sink downwards; and in this manner, 
in the course of time, it will get beyond the reach of. the 
longest or decpest roots. Wheu this takes place, the plant ~ 
languishes, and finally dies. Hence the necessity for apply- 
ing dime, or its solution, to the soil, and especially to flower- 
ing plants, whether raised in pots or cultivated in the garden. 

Tt may interest the amateur florist to know that all 
plants having acid or sourish leaves require sulphuric acid for 
their proper and continuous development. The Geramum 
hés an acid I*af, and its flowers run through all the shades 
of red and scarlet ; from which we may draw the conclusion 
that the colour is due to iron, and the acid to sulphur. 
The Rose leaf is not sour, but its bark and seed vessel is so, 
and somewhat astringent as well, both being indications of 
the presence of iron and sulphur. If we burn some Red 
Rose ‘petals to ashes in + bright silver spoon, the sulphur 
present will discolour the silver. By this test the presence 
of sulphur in any organic substance is invariably indicated. 

The Rose may be propagated by layers and cuttings. 
The varieties that bear ‘and ripen their seed may be raised 
fiom seedlings. In the hills and plains the budding of Roses 
is performed with the greatest facility, and by this method 
the choicest kinds may be expeditiously multiplied to any 
extent. 

The “ Rose Edouard’) is generaRy ueed as a stock, on 
account of its vigorous growth, and the bark yielding most 
freely to receive the bud. This operation may be performed 
in the fills in all May; but in the plains, July and August 
are considered the best months. Budding max also be tried 
during the month of March’ - . 

All good mailees und.vstanu the process, and may be 
taugh’ it, if necessary,, ‘Lh indoostance for-rose-dudding 
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is “goolaub pur aunk churhanah.” Speaking of the Rose 


Mr. Firminger observes : Several Roses, deservedly of high | 


reputation in Europe, that? blossom in this country, pro- 
duce small and not very double flowers ; frequently only 
semi-double, very deficient in depth of colour, and greatly 
wanting in richness of perfume, insomueh that they could 
scarcely be believed to be the Roses grown under the same 
name in a more congenial climate”? We have shown the 
origin and cause of these defects, and in, addition have pointed 
‘out how “The Queen of Flowers” should be- cultivated to 
perfection. : 

Those who desire to possess a collection of the finest Roses, 
should procure them direct from England; and if they are 
intended for cultivation in the hills, the box or ease containing 
them should be despatched from England so as to reach 
India in all February. The dwax/s—by which are Zaeant 
Roses on their own roots—should be ordered in the'autumn, 
so that the nurseryman may have ample time to make a 
suitable selection, and prepare the plants for their voyage to 
India, 


In the list given below we have marked with dn: 


asterisk the varieties growing in India :— - 


LIST OF ROSES. 

Persian Rose* (2. contifolia) 5 Cabbage Rose* (Hills) ; 
Moss Rose* (Hills), - Hyprip Province crovr :—Blanche- 
fleur;* Princess Clementine,* Comte Plater,* and Rose 
Devigne.* Hynrrp BounBoy :—Charles Duval,* Paul Peras,* 
and Paul Ricant.* Hysrm Cuina* (Hills) :—Damask Rose* 
(Hills) ; Bosa Alba* (Hills); Tosa Gallica; Rosa spinosis- 
sima ; Rosa rubiginosa* or § weet-Briar; Rosa lutea, or 
Austrian Briar ;* Pezsian Yello y Rose ;* Rosa sempervirens,* 
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or Evergreen Rose ; Rosa ternata ;* White Banksian Rose ;* 
Yellow Banksian Rose.* Rosa fortuniana (flowers deseribed 
as large, double, with petals loocely and irregularly arranged, ~ 
of copper and fawn colour, introduced from China, but 
has never flowered in Calcutta) has: been acclimatized in 
England by Messrs. Standish and Noble, who say—‘ The 
shoots shonld only be thinned ; do shorten them is to destroy the 
flowers.’ Rosa multiflora* (Ootacamund) ; Rosa gigantea* 
(fills); Rosa involucrata (Hills); Rosa Laurence de 
Montmorency ;* Rosa Pareira’s, No. 5.* Hysrip Perrervat 
Rosrs:—Grant des Batailles;* Lord Raglan ;* Leonie 
Verger ;* Marquisa Boccella ;* Caroline de Sansal ;* General 
Jacqueminot; Princess Adelaide ;* Enfant de Mont Carmel ;* 
La Reine ;* Pope Pins IX. ;* Madame Masson ;* Napoleon ;* 
Baronne Hallez ;* Mesdames Damet,* Domage,*. Laffay,* 
Lam(riciere,* Rivers,* Trudeaux ;* Mrs, H. B. Stowe ;* 
w. Jessu;* Etendard des Amateurs ;* Leon des Combats ;* 
Reine des Fleurs ;* Cardinal Patrizzi ;* Alexandrine Bach- 
meteff ;* Jules Margottin ;* Baronne Prevost ;* Comtesse* 
Duchatel ;* Cornet ;* and Souvenir de la Reine d’Angleterre ;* 
Gloire de Rosomene ;* Bartlett’s Rose ;* Cape Rose ;* Pheolina 
Borbonica ;* Jibbonkissen Paul’s Rose ;* The Queen ;* Mrs. 
Bosanquet ;* Acidalie ;* Pierre de St. Cyr ;* Prince Albert ;* 
Marquis de Balbiano;* Queen of the Reds ;* Sir J, Paxton ;* 
Souvenir de Malmaison.* ied 


~ The Chinese are very fond of tlfe Rose, and the follow- 
“ing have been introduced from China, viz. :—1. Rosa Chi-- 
nensis ; 2. Rosa Indica; 3. Rosa semperflovens ; 4. Auckland 
White and Red Rose ; 5. Eugene Beauharnais ~ 6. Cramoisie 
Superieure ; 7. Archduke C jarles; 8. China Meliar ; 9, Duc 
de Berri; 10. Madame Bré&1; 11. Uniques ee Le Came- 
leon ; 13. Fairy Queen. - 
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The Tea-seented Roses of China are distinguished by 

their smaller growth, more delicate habit, and by the peculiar 

*. tea scont‘of their flowers. As plants, they may be considered 
the choicest, and their flowers the most lovely of all. “ 'Thoge 
that. have been introduced into India, seem to thrive more 
vigorously, and to blossom even more profusely and beautiful- 
ly, than they do in England.” (Firminger.) 

The Tea Rose grows well in Calcutta, and the seventeen 
varieties named below would, as a matter of course, flouyfsh 
in a better climate :— - : 

LIST. AND DESCRIPTION OF TEA ROSES, 

Ist. Boorn’s Rosr.—Colour deep blush ; flowers large 
and exceedingly double, of delicious fragrance, 2nd. Woop’s 
Rosk.—Colour as above, but the flowers have no scent, 
8rd. Souventr p’un Ami.—Large rose-coloured flower, of 
great beauty of form. 4th. Prencu Wintr, also alled 
Maid of Athens.—Bears in great profusion. prettily- formed, 
fawn-white, and very fragrant flowers of moderate size, 
5th. Groin ye Diox.—Flowers large, very double, with 
orange-yellow centre; almost. scentless. 6th. Devoniinsts, 
e@led also the Vietoriz.—Fine large double creamy white, 
deliciously fragrant flowers. 7th. Juxip Maysais, called 
also Due d’Aumale and Strombio—Produces small pale lemon- 
coloured flowers ; exquisitely beautiful when only half expand- 
ed. Sth. Sarrano, called also the Copper Rose.—Produees 
‘deep fawn-coloured ‘flowers, beautiful only in the bud. 10th. 
Prew’s Kosr.—A remarkably handsome Rose, . with large 

“deep salmon’ flowers. 11th. Coan pe Paris.— Bears large 
flesh-coloured fic‘vers. 12th. Extsz Sauvage, called -also 
Odorata.*—Produces large globu' i pendulous flowers, cream y 





*Thie flower must have Men a, -ented one when first introduced, 
otherwise the na 16 Odorgta would not, iave been given to it. The soil of 
Calcutta is no ¢ subt answerable for the wantof seeut, which, unde: proper 
t¥eatment, we predict, will bo restored —Ep. 
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white outside, and of a rich apricot yellow within, but with- 
out fragrance. 18th. La Syipwipe.—A beautiful Rose, of mo- 
derate size, much like Abricote iu colour. 14th. La Bovis 
p'Or.—Flowers small, of a beautiful golden colour. 15th. 
Souvenm pe Davip.— Flowers described as cherry coloured, 
very large, and double. 16th, Vicowresse DE CazEs.— 
Flowers orange-yellow, large, and very double, 17th. Green 
Tea.—A dwarf Rose; produces beautiful small globular pure 
white scentless flowers. 2 : 

* hese sventeen kinds are to be met with in Calcutta, . 
and all may be propagated from cuttings. 

_ The following comprise all the most beautiful Tea Roses 
now in cultivation in Europe, viz. :—White—Alba Rosea ; 
Climbing Devoniensis ; Madame Bravy ; Madame de Sertot ; 
Madame Maurin; Madame Villermoz ; Rubens ; Sombreuil ; 
Souvenir d’Elise Vardon ; ‘Triomphe de Guillot; Zelia Pradel. 
Blush.—Adam; Amabilis ; Belle de Bordeaux; Clotilde; 
Comte de Paris; Madame Halphin ; Nina. Faton.—Arch- 
mede ; Bougere; Due de Magenta ; Madame Damaizin; 
Madame de St. Joseph ; Madame Pauline Labonte; Marquise 
de Foucault ; Triomphe de Luxemberg. Yellow.—Augusie 
Vacher; Bouton d’Or ; Comtesse de Brossard; Enfant de 
Lyon ; Isabella Sprunt; Jaune d’Or; Jean Pernet; Lay’s 
WEnfant Trouve; Louise de Savoie; Madame Falecot ; 
Madame Margottin ; Mademoiselle Adole Jaugant ; Marechal 
Niel ; Moiret; M. Furtado ; Narcisse; Niphetos ; Reine de 
Portugal. Rose.—Auguste Oger ; Comtesse Ouvarotf ; Eugene 
Desgaches ; Goubalt ; Homer ; Madame de Tartas ; Madame i 
de Vatry ;"Marechal Bugeaud, President. 


— 
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Under this head we have —1sé. Niroa.— dwarf plant. 
and, Bripesmaip. 8rd. Lav Buiies.* 4th. Siz Wate 
me : re L 
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Scott.* 5th. Fertensere. 6th. Rep Norserre.* Of these, 
the last four, if closely pruned in October, will in February 
produce a great profusion of’small red flowers, 
Norz.—In the hills, prune in all March to middle of April.—Ep. 
7th, Wire Norserre.*—Produces small faintly fra- 
grant flowers, forming one entire mass >f white blossom. 
‘8th. Carotine Marntesse.*—Produces clusters of smalk 
pure white flowers. 9th. Amen Brnert.*—A_ beautiful 
white Rose, with fine rich Yerdant foliage. 10th. Rene pe 
» Provence.*—A winter Rose, producing in Jaruary a profu- 
sion of large lilac fragrant flowers, . 





TEA-SCENTED NOISETTE. 
_ The Roses of this group are all climbers, blooming in 
clusters ; all the flowers are more or less of a yellow tint, and 
the following are amongst the finest, viz. :—America ; “Seline 
Forestier ; Claudia Augustin ; Cloth of Gold; Isabela Gray; 
Jane Hardy; Jeanne d’Are; La Biche ;*« Madame Massot ; 
Mademoiselle Aristide; Ophirie; Triomphe de la Duchére ; 
Triomphe de Rennes. These have not as yet been introduced 
into India, though the five named below are to be met with 
in the gardens of Calcutta :—1st, Lamarquz.*—Has never 
flowered in Caleutta. 2nd. Sourarenns,* also called Sulphurea. 
——It produces large handsome pale-lemon flowers, of strong 
tea fragrance, at nearly all times of the year. 8rd, Ragjan.*¥— 
A splendid Rose, like the last. The flowers are paler and 
‘somewhit” larger. 4th. Jaunz Desprez.—tThe . flowers are 
“fragrant, the colours varying between duff and red. It 
blossoms’ abundarily. 5th. Canina Borpontca.*. ~Produces 
large handsome pendulous very double creamy-white flowers, 
with Apricot centre, which a> relieved most agreeably 
by the very ;2culiar and distinc . yellow-green of the foliage, 
‘All these Roses may be propag ved by evttings, ~ 
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MUSK ROSES. 

Ist. Rosa Moscuata.—Firminger says: “This is a 
small plant common in all paris of India; produces small ~ 
flowers, with narrow, ill-formed, dirty white petals, having 
nothing but their peculiar musk scent to recommend them.” 
He gives seotee ax the Hindee or native name. There is 
evidently some mistake here, as the very sweet smelling wild 
Rose of the Himalayas is so called, and it certainly does not 
answer in any way to the description given, 2nd. Riven’s 
Musk Ross.--Introduced by Firminger from England, who _ 
states that it “produced poor small valucless flowers.” 3rd. 
Princesse De Nassav.—Imported by Firminger. “Tt 
throve well, but did not blossom.” Said to produce very fra- 
grant flowers, their colour being rosy-buff. 

The degeneration of these Roses shows the necessity for 
acclimatizing such flowers in the hills, and the cuttings so 
obtained would then suéceed in the plains, provided a plant- 
house was available. 

To make this portion of our Manual as complete as 
possible, we subjoin a list of Hybrid Perpetual Roses, which 
are cithey unknown or are rare in India. The Roses of this 
group stand ir the very highest estimation for the fulness, 
colour, and fragrance of their flowers, The following are 
among the finest, and are arranged in the order of their 
colour, viz. :—Wdile—Coquette des~ Alnes; Tmperatrice 
Eugenie; Louise Darzens ; Louise Magnan; Madame Alfred 
de Rougeniont; Madame Bellenden Ker; Madame de 
Canrobert ; Mademoiselle Berthe Levéque ; Mademoiselle 
Bounaire. ” Blush.—Charles Rouillard ; Comtesse d3 Chabril- 
ant; Louise Poyronny ; Mataume Emile Boyan; Madame La 
Baronne de Rothschild; 1} adams Vidot; Mademoiselle 
Margvarite Dombrain ; ML Ni aan; Sophie de la-Vi LE DaiAI 
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Rose-coloured.—Charles Verdier ; John Hopper; La Tour de 
Crouy; Madame B. Desportes; Madame’ Pulliat ; Madame 
Rousset’; Mademoiselle Arnie Wood 3 Maréchal Vaillant; 
Marguerite de Saint Arnaud; Prince Humbert; Souvenir de 
Dr. Jamin ; Souvenir de Ponsard. Carmine—Alfred Colomb ; 
Baron Adolphe de Rothschild; Beaaty of Waltham; 
Duchesse de Caylus; Exposition de Brie ; Jean Rosenkrantz ; 
La Rhone; Madame Charles Verdier; Madame Furtado; 
Madame Victor Verdier; Marie Baumann 3; Maurice Ber- 
_ hardin; Rushton Radclyffe; Souvenir de M. Evil. Crimson. 
— Alfred de Rougemont ; Alphonze Damaizin; Charles Le- 
febvre; Dr. Audry; Eugéne Appert; Pierre Notting ; 
Prince Camille de Rohan ; Prince de Portia ; Senateur Vaisse ; 
Frangoie Lacharme ; Gloire de Santenay ; Lord Clyde; Lord 
Macaulay ; Souvenir de Comte Cavour, 

The Bourbon Roses iew toIpdiaare: White.—Baronne 
de Maynard ; Emotion; Madame Angelina; Madame. Gug- 
tave Bonnet; Mademoiselle Emain ; Marguerite Bonnet. 
Pink.—Baron Gonella; Armosa; Catherine Guillot ; Com. 
tesse Burbantaune; Empress Eugéne L’Avenir; Louise 
Margottin; Madame Charles Baltet ; Madame Maréchal ; 
Michel Bonnet; Modéle de Perfection. Rose-—Baronne 
Noirmont ; Heroine Vaucluse ; Madame de Stella. Carmine.— 
Aurore de Guide; Jules Cesar; Rev. H. Dombrain ; Dr. 
Berthet ; George Peabody. 

- STANDARD ROSES, 2 

These, though rarely seen in the plains of India, are by 
no mean3 uncommon in the Kussowlee and Simla Hills, 
where thry thrive, owing mor: to climate than to a special 
knowledge of their cultut. J se instructions of Mr. Carter, 
of London, on this subject are deserving of. tLe best 


a 
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attention; and the Standard Rose fancier may follow them 
with perfect confidence. 


Planting. Standard Roses.—Dir. Carter observes: “ Fail- ~ 


ures of Standard Roses are of no unfrequent oceurrence, as 
they are often injudiciously plauted in a bed scarcely large 
enough to contain their roots, in a very poor lawn, without 
any manure, and the turf laid close up to their stems. How, 
_ therefore, ean they be expected to thrive? Where it is desirable 
. to plant Standard Roses singly in grass lawns, a circle of turf 


should be re‘aoved ‘not less than five or six feet in diameter._ 
If the first spit of soil be moderately rich, it may be placed 


on one side, and the whole of the sub-soil to the depth of 
three feet (be) entirely removed, and replaced with a 
mixture of good rich loam, good strong stable manure, or 
old night-soil, and the top spit next the turf (should be) 
well inixed with them. 'f the top soil is rather light, a 
good proportion of the sub-soil, if heavy, may be added to 
it, in order to make the compost heavier, as Roses bedded 
on stgcks of the Dog Rose flourish best in a moderately 
heavy soil. Tread the mixture in the hole, to prevent it 
from sinking, till nearly full; place the plant in the centre, 
spreading the roots. and fibres (roo/les) in a horizontal 


direction; und cover them with rich garden mould. Espe- _ 


cially avoid planting too deeply. On the top spread a layer of 
sub-soil, pour sand or road earth, one or-two inches thick 
(over it), to prevent the turf growing more tnsasiaetly 
than the rest. of the lawn. In replacing the turf, lsave a_ 
circle of not less than eighteen inches, or two. feet in 
diameter, “round the stem. This should be filled, instead 
of sub-soil or poor sand, w . th a rich compost, svhich gwill 
be washed down to the ‘oots by the rain. To ensure 


the future health and. vig ur of the plants- one or two 
a 
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gallons of good liquid manure* should be poured on this 
circle two or three times every succeeding winter.” 





DAHLIAS. 


In the hills north of Deyra, (Mtssooric, Simla, Murree, 
&e.,) Dahlias of almost every colour are “successfully grown 
in the garden, and require no care beyond manuring in spring. 
They commence flowering in May, and cease to flower in Octo- 
ber. The tubers of the superior varicties’should be taken-up and 

_~put by for future use ; the commoner kinds may be left in the 
soil, and will throw up fresh shoots in the following spring. 
The Dahlia may also be raised from seeds and cuttings; but ag 
tubers may generally be obtained for the asking, they (tubers) 
are much to be preferred. In the plains the utmost care 
seems to be taken (vide Firminger’s work) to conver the Dahlia 
into a winter flower, and the results that “it very rarely pro- 
duces those fine handsome fully double flowers which make 320 
conspicuous an object of beauty in the gardens of Europe.” 

We would recommend Dahlia tubers (one or two of each 
superior kind) being obtained from the hills in October and 
November. These should be placed in a box and be carefully 
covered over with sand (just as Potatocs are stored), and some 
straw over the sand. The cover should be nailed on, and the 
box buried 24 feet deep in some shady corner of the garden— 
say under a Lemon tree; the object being to keep the tubers 
as cool es-possible; and to prevent them from sprouting til! the 

~ end ot March, or the first week in April, when the box should 
Be unearthed, the.cover removed, and the tubers got ready for 
planting in ~uitable sized baskets. These should be not less 
than 18 ‘aches in diameter anl 12 inches in depth. They 





should be Vaec with plantair leaves, and be filled up with 


* For liquids wire, seo p, 12. 
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prepared garden soil; a single tuber being planted in each. 
The baskets should be kept inside the plant-house all day, 
or from 8 a.m. to 7 p.m., and be placed outside all night, 
being removed as before at 8a.m. The soil should be gently 
watered every evening till the sprouts appear, when they 
should be watered itt the morning as well as in the evening. 
Thus treated, the plants will thrive and come into flower in 
all June. When the rains have steadily set in, dig holes in 
‘the garden corresponding in size and number to the baskets, 
Place a brick ac the bottom of each hole, and fill up with’ soil \ 
to the level of the brick. Now place the basket (without ° 
‘disturbing the Dahlia) on the brick, and fill in the hole with 
pulverised soil, which press or stamp down. Next, make 
a circular trench all round the plant, at a distanco of two feet 
from the stem—i.e. the trench will have a radius of two 
feet, inside measurement. Zt should be six inches deep and 
asmany wide, aud is to be connected with the nearest open 
drain, so that all surplus water may be drainéd off as it falls, 
leaving.the Dahlias high and dry. As the brick used is three 
inches thick—this much of the'basket will be above ground— 
the angle should be filled up with soil so as to form a slope, 
on which Docé grass may be set. The basket-work will 
decay in a month or so, and the tubers will grow beyond its 
limits. When the Dahlias are out of flower and the stalks 
have dried up, take up the tubers and sfore Them, as before, 
for next year’s use. The Dahlia does not require it: nature 
to be changed. It cannot stand the hot winds or the sun -~ 
heat of 130° F.; but when this is passed, the temper~ture of 
the rains will suit it well, and drainage being~secured, its. 
further cultivation becomes a- ery simple affair, = “ai 
These beautiful but scentk s flowers may als be grown 
in half-vasks, in whigh esse t 2 fresh crop of tuvers will be 
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formed within it, and will not be full-sized. The destruction 
of the basket may cause the loss of some coppers ; but as good 
tubers are secured, the grower is no loser by the transaction. 

The following is a list of the newest and most beautiful 
varieties of the Dahlia, most of which are prize-takers, and 
almost unknown to India :— : ‘ 


New Show Dahlias. 


ALEXANDER CramonD, shaded maroon,-a most striking flower, 
wery large, always ready: grand flower. 

Buveprarv, a great novelty of colour, shaded crimson, a 
seedling from James Backhouse ; large. 

Crimson Kina, beautiful crimson. « 

Gotpzn Beauty, a beautiful clear yellow, of the finest 
quality. . ; 

Mancuioness or Lorne, orange ground, lightly edged with 
purple, chaste, and magnificent improvement in its class, 

Marp or Essex, pale ground, regularly tipped with purple | 
rose: very fine flower. 

Mrs. Austin, yellow, edged pink : beautiful flower. 

Queen or York, light blush, very large, constant: flower of 
great depth. “ 

Saran Reap, light ground, edged deep pink. 

Wituak Keynxs, very grand orange, one of the finest 
formed Dahtias in cultivation. 

Wiuuiam Princiw -Larmp, the finest Lilac in cultivation, 
haste petal, more like a Camelia in texture: first-class, 


Amy Crrep, salmon colour, Frossy Gru, edged pink, 
Annex Aus™ty, amber, Giesy Kine, mulberry. 
Artuur, tilac, " Gouven Apuiration, buff, 


7 
Fieu Suvrirr, blac. 


Bos Riput |, szarlet. a Hess, tipped lilac. 
Eanrt or LT cmproxe, claret. | 
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How’sie. Mas, Weriastay,; Nerry Bucket, blush. 


blush. : Orneito, black brown, . 
Incomparantx, yellow ground, | - centre almost black. mn 
tipped claret. . 
PaRraDISE WILLIAMS, crimson. 
Purp.e Gem, purple. 
Trivmen, light cherry on 


dark cochineal ground. 


Jon Harrison, dark maroon. 
Lorp Dersy, crimson. © 
Lorp Narigr, crimson purple. 


Lornam. rellow ground 

» YF § 2 

edwed carmiie V ice-PRESIDENT, orange. 
ed e7 . 


Many Keynes, fawn ground, Wittiam Lucas, - yellow 
edged vosy-purple. ground, edged puce. 





New Fancy Dahlias. 

Dotty Varpven, clear white, splendidly stripe? with rib- 
boned purple; by far the finest flower in its class. 

Tessie GI, yellow ground, striped rose; fine flower. 

Marquis or Lorye, light ground, flaked with large stripes 

of purple; fine noble flower, requires no cutting out, 
splendid form, 

Monancu, the darkest flower in cultivation, with a white tip, 
but much inclined to be self, when it is a first-class show 
flower. 

Mrs. Bennett, light ground, striped lilac, quite a new colour, 
and most desirable, large, splendid form. . 

Mrs. Goonwin, purple crimson, tipped white; a eautiful 
flower, most distinctly tipped : constant and fine. 


Autce .Purcnass, purple, ; Ezor, chocolate and black. = — 


tipped white. Fanny Stur™ orange & white, 
Arrractio’, white.and purple] Fiora Wyatt, ccange,’faked 
Basse Wvart, white and red | red, - 
JHAMELEON, lilac and scarlet. Formipanze, red “ind white. 
Cuana, yeliow and scarlet.” Guanp Suuran, buff and red. 


« M 
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Samus Huwrer, gold and lake. 
Juanniz Deans, orange and 
purple, a 
Joun Suatey, lilac, striped 

purple. 


Lapy Dunmore, yellow, crim- 
son, and white. 


Lapy Paxton, red, tipped white. 


Lraurnina, striped. 
Lorp Wanpey, rose and white. 
~Mussenaer, aurora and buff. 


Mrs. Bunn, white striped 
" purple. 


Mns. _Wicxuam, white and 
crimson. 


Octorcon, purple and white. 


Oxiver Twist, purple and 
white, 


Pent, whife and lavender. 
Prospeno, crimson and purple. 
QuEEN Maz, red and white. 


Query or Beautizs, straw and 
purple, 


Sparkier, purple.and white. 


Tappy Car, crimson, pink, 
and buff. 


Dalida (Lilliputian, Bouquet, or Pompone Varieties). 


Very useful for cut Blooms, decoration of Vases, ge. 


Bonminr, golden yellow, with scarlet, 
CamILua, crimson, edged white. 


Curin, ochre yellow, changing to buff. 
Drape, yellow, with carmine, edged white. 


Diana, rosy lilac. 
Frexpatt, orange scarlet. 


Gunman Boy, buff ground, edged bronze crimson, 
Herorne, peach blossom, reflex brown-violet. 
Lirriz Lovsg, rich puce, shaded rose. 


Litriz Many, maroon crimson. 

Lix14, rich carmine, tinted rose. 

Lovis Spiru, peach, with silvery edge, 

Miss Consequence, dark peach, shaded carmine, ‘edged white. 
Moonit:ut, suo~y white. 

Ons @F Gozp, yellow, centre and edges maroon. 
Our Tr buff, shading to peac ». 

Pency, flesh rose, with lilac re’ ex, 

Painouss Luvisy, scarlet, wit? golden yullow reflex, 
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Royat Dowry, golden yellow, with copper colour reflex. 
Sitversmrta, yellow, tipped crimson. 
Tom Tir, blush lilac, edged violetpurple. 

Dahlias (Dwarf Bedding. Varieties). 


Beaute pes Massips, scarlet, | Prine or Wares, scarlet, 


fine. Princess Avice, purple-rose 
Crimson Dwar, rich crimson. colour, profuse blooming. 
Dr. Wenn, rich scarlet, Wuire Bepper, pure white. 
Gonven Brvpga, fine yellow. Zeina, purple. 
Lirtie Wonper, searlet crim- . 
son. 
CREEPERS. 


The south and west sides of the plant-house may be 
shaded from both heat and light, by training Creepers over 
iron netting or trellis-work ; and in like manner the sunny 
and hot verandahs of dwelling-houses may be similarly turned 

“to account, if the Creepers are sown in empty three-dozen 
wine Cases filled with ordinary garden soil. But for the 
more delicate Creepers the artificial garden soil will have to 
be employed, These boxes should have between twenty or 
thirty holes, about a quarter of an inch in diameter, bored 
through their lowest side ; the hottom of the box should have a 
lath, an inch thick, nailed on at each end, go that the water 
percolating through the holes might run.off freely, and a due 
circulation of air be kept up. ¢ 

From the quickness of its growth, and for the beauty of a 
its foliage gad flowers, the Passion Flower (assiflovs) must 
be allowed precedence. These flowers are nativesof South ~ 
America 4nd the West Indie :: heres, when any particular 
species “loes not flower in tl. garden, -ve may, be certain 
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that the soil is to blame, and not the plant. To‘save disap- 
pointment, the capital letters U. P. G. 9., meaning “use 
prepared garden soil,” will: ppear in parentheses after the de- 
scription of the cial which will not flower in ordinary soil. 

1. P. auata—The flowers are very fragrant, with 
calyx and petals crimson ; rays variegate? white, pur; ple, and 
crimson. (U. P. G.8.) 

2. P.cmrotea.—Very handsome and hardy. Flowers 
large, with the segments of the éalyx and petals pale green- 
ish-white ; styles purplish ; rays of the crowr purple at bot- 
tom, white in the middle, blue at the end. Most readily 
propagated by young suckers. 

3. P. caruizo Racemosa.—Flowers very large and 
handsome ; colour pale lilac, prettily relieved with a pure 
white crown of rays. If cultivated in a half-cask, it 
will continue constantly in bloom, or a box will do as well. 
(U.P. G.S.) Perforate the cask. ae 

4. P. xermusina.—Flowers of moderate size, of a fine 
carmine crimson ; display themselves only where sheltered from _ 
the sun. Of it Sir J, Paxton says—“ Beyond all comparison 
‘he most beautiful species in cultivation, except P. racemosa.” 
(U.P. G.8.) This should be grown in half-easks, and they 
should be placed in the northern verandah. 

5. P. nauriworta.—The foliage is dense and handsomo, 
the leaves being. lavrel-like, rich green, and glossy, and the 
flowers 8 large and fragrant, colour blue, (U.P. G. 8.) 

Bo “P*Louvont. —Bears brilliant crimson Sowers. One 
of the choicest of the species. (U.P.G. 8.) To ve grown 
in half-c sks. 

7, ©, Mippretonrana.—-{ very handsome species, with 
fine red and green thrre-lo} d leaves ; 3 bears very large 
vxquisitely beautifel flowers 5 colour bright azure bfie, with 
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rings of pure white. The flowers have a fine fragrance. 
(U. P. G. 8.) 

- 8. P. princers.—A handrome species, bearing scarlet~ 
flowers.’ This should be grown in half-casks, placed in the 
northern verandah, (U. P. G.S.) 7 

9. P. quaptancuLaris.—Mentioned as “a superb 
species, with flowers of a most superb colour.” Firminger 
says—“ It is not uncommon in the gardens about Caleutta, 
where it blossoms during the rains.” In France it is grafted 
upon P, evralea, and flowers and fruits the same season 
as grafted, when not above two feet high.—(/. Paxton). 
(U. PB. G.S. for grafted plants). 

10. BP. xacwsosa.—This very choiee and handsome 
plant bears deep-red or scarlet flowers in March. It (accord~ 
‘ing to Firminger) can only be propagated by grafting upon 
astroager species. (U. P. G. S.) This should be grown in 
half-easks, and they should be placed in the northern or 
“eastern verandah. 

11. P. surratrrorta.—Flowers in May. They are large 
and very handsome ; colour lavender. 

12. P. wearnata,—This grew formerly in the Calentta 
Botanical Gardens, but has died out—a sure sign of soil being 
unsuitable. It bears pink-coloured flowers. (U.P. G. 8.) 
This should be grown in the southern verandah, tn half-casks. a 

Of the above, Nos. 1, 3, 4, 5, 6,-7, 8, 10, 12, are 
choice kinds, being the pick of twenty-three named species. 
Almost all ‘the red and blue-flowered plants are rare tu India, 
Communication with England is now so rapid andregular, 
that an§<good London seedsman could supply. 1 oted plants 
of the kinds named. The s$oil should be entirely removed 
from tue roots, some dam, ed s.oss should be placed in an 
empty tin box (of,the size f @ common red-herring tin), ~ 
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and a layer of rooted plants on the moss. They should be 
covered over with more wetted moss, on which more plants 
should be placed, the operatien being repeated till the box is 
full, when it should be soldered down and sent to India hy 
parcel or other post. “Ihe plants will reach in perfect 
preservation, and will strike soon after planting. [.V.3B.—The 
moss should be sensibly damp, no¢ dripping wet.] 

Almost all Creepérs, be they annuals or perennials, may 
be grown in pots or half-easks, The soil for all superior or 
exotic desoriptions should be prepared garden so# ; and in the 
hills, any rich soil, to which some prepared soil should be 
_ added—say ten per cent. 

They may be raised from seeds or cuttings, ied creeping 
room must be provided. Where it is objectionable to fasten 
climbing plants to walls, a light trellis-work of wood, or 
galvanized iron wire, may be employed, being permarently 
fixed when the climbers are perennial, but movable where 
they are grown merely for summer purposes. ; 

By being removed and kept in a dry place when the 
plants have done flowering, a light wooden trellis (originally 
of small cost) will last: for several years. 

The wire ones will last for a lifetime, and are to be 
preferred, though somewhat more costly. If ratéans are pro- 
curable at a low rate, they should be split into four, six, and 
eight equal parts by the ratéan-worker (vulgo, chick-wallah), 
the entire length being preserved. These should then be 
_coiled own in a tub till all have been split, whem an aqueous 
solution of sulphate of’ copper should be poured into vhe tab, 
the rattan ‘lips bemg well covered with the cupreous solution. 
Weights should be used to keep tiem dawn, and after twenty- 
four hours’ immersion these aud she prepared rattan, should 


* be removed, ° 
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They have now become perfectly seasoned, and are climate- 
proof as well as white-ant (¢ermite) proof. The sizes should 
be sorted; the quarter (foury canes being used fcr the7 
skeleton or foundation work (i.e. the strongest diagonals of 
the diamond-shaped trellis), the sixes for the’ next inter- 
lacing, and the eights for the smallest parts, and for tying 
all the parts or structure together. 

The cupreous solution is made by dissolving one pound 
of sulphate of copper-(bazar name, neela tootteeah) in eight 
gallons of co°d water, when it is ready for use. me 

As flower gardening is a favorite occupation with most 
ladies, we may here mention that any of the geometrical 
patterns taken from Beeton’s “ Book of the Needle” may be. 
executed in split rattan-work, or, if this be too troublesome, 
any fancy pattern may be devised for the occasion; cara - 
being’ taken that in trellising it is necessary to remember 
that the lines and curves should be easy and graceful, so as 
to give scope to the free and rambling habits of the climbers. 

In the plains, the Passion Flower, the Honeysuckle, the 
Creepmg Jessamine, and any fragrant flowered local Creeper 
may be used, though the sweet-scented Passion Flowers ave to 
be preferred. In the hills (of all three presidencies) all the- 
hardy (Buropean) species, as well as the more delicate ones, _ 
may be most successfully cultivated. 

For the decoration of rock-work, ox to- hide an unsightly 
garden wall, few things are more appropriate than the real 
English Ivy ; and as this Creeper is now quite common at the. 
hill. stacion of Kussowlee, cuttings may always be -biamned 
through “ie kindness of friends; and these, if pack .d in damp 
moss, placed inside of a canister of suitable size“(say 10 to 
12 inches in length, and 3 0 4 inches in diameter), may be 
sent b, banghy-post, to apy p rt of India. 
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The Ivy. will not thrive in the plains, though, like other 
Creepers, it may be grown within the plant-house; the cask 
being. placed outside in Oct sber, and removed back in March 
following, The climbers named in the list given below 
may be ordered out from England so.as_ to reach India in all 
March, when they will be available for platting in spring. 

The hardy species includes the small white Clematis, the 
Pyrus Japonica, Lathyrus chimonanthus, Cydonia, Lonicera, 
and the Hop. For summer purposes-a selection from the 
fcllowing genera may be made, viz. :—Campanul. pyramidalis, 
Cobwa (several species), Convolvulus speciosus, Loasia lateritia, 
Lophospermum (several), Manettia cordifolia, Maurandya 
Barclayana, Pentstemou argutus, Rhodochiton, volubile, Thun- 
bergia (several), Trop:eolum (several), Tweedia cxrulea, The 
Campanula pyramidalis and Pentstemon argutus, though not 
climbers, make a handsome display-when fastened to a trellis. 
The creeping Nasturtium, and the Canary Creeper (Tropeolum_ 
peregrinum) with its small but pretty canary-colored flowers, 
should not be forgotten ; both thrive at Simla, and are much 
admired. 


PENDULOUS .PLANTS. 


A great variety of plants can always be easily obtained, 
and as easily cultivated, in suspended positions, Of these, some 
require to be. grown i:. pots, and watered, but others will send 
down ‘neir graceful pendants and blossoms for years without 
any direct application of water. There are some whicn can be 
grown wi hont the aid of soil, a wet rag or a bat of moss 
being the cnly protection their roots seem to demand. 

Pendant: plants form very hz “dsome appendages t, a dwell- 
ing apartment; and no amaf ur florist should be Githout 
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a vartety to grace the collection. The following are worthy of 
adoption, viz.:—Saxifraga sarmentosa, Linaria eymbalaria, 
Fuchsias (radicans and decumbeus), Russelia juncea, Lantans ~ 
selloviana ; ; the epiphyllous sorts of Cacti, Ferns, Lyeopodiuma, 
&c.; and with a little management, the prostrate Verbenas, 
Lobelias, and Mimuluses, the trailing Mesembryantheniums, 
with Campanula rupestris, Fragilis hirsuta, and a multitude 
of plants which resemble them in their habits. 

An airy parlour “or drawing-room, with windows facing 
the sun, may be considered a domestic greenhouse, and these~ 
apartments, as is well known, may be furnished with flowering 
plants, which will bloom and thrive if certain precautions be 
adopted. Flowers of nearly every kind may be thus treated, 
and made to form an elegant ornament and means of delight- 
ful recreation in a dwelling-house. In the hills.every verandah 
should be glazed, thus afrding a snug play-room ‘for the 

_children and a conservatory for the plants. As glass is ex- 

. pensive, tale, or micg,.should be used. The sheets of mica may 
be najled on to light framework ; or if wire-netting is avail- 
able, they may be perforated at their edges, and be stitched 
on to the wire-netting with stout crochet thread or fine twine. 

An open veraadah is out of place in the hills, and, during a 
gnow-storm, renders the house most uncomfortable ; andsuch is 
also the é¢ase during the rains, 
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The fact cannot be too widely made known, that<értain 
flowering’Slants possess the power of decomposing’ che mala- 
-vious and,pestiferous gases. We know that all fot]-smelling 
gases ercer into combination with ammonia- od this very 
light gas acts vasa earrier tc all the heavie® ones, Thus, 
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sulphuretted hydrogen, which is the heaviest and most dead- 
ly of the gases, is carried far and wide by ammonia, which is 
~ a compound of nitrogen and hydrogen. The leaves of plants 
are provided with an immense number of little mouths, on 
their under-surface: in aquatic plants the position is reversed 
[one ‘square inch of the leaf of the common Lilac (Syringa 
vulgaris) contains no less than 120,000 of these pores or little 
mouths] ; and if ammonia is in the air, whether it be fetid or 
non-feetid, the leaves will suck it up through these millions 
of mouths. The poisonous gas, however, is not taken up by 
the leaf, and being deprived of its carrier (ammonia), it sinks 
(by the force of gravity) to the ground, and is absorbed by 
the soil and there decomposed ; which means that the sulphur 
and hydrogen present in the gas (sulphuretted hydrogen) are 
separated from.each other, and have passed into an inert or 
harmless state, n 
Agricultural chemistry teaches us that all plants give.off_ 
their surplus oxygen through these tiny. pouths, and many | 
of them possess the power of changing the oxygen absorbed 
from the atmosphere into ozone, which is oxygen in its 
original state. This ozone can be artificially made, and is found 
to be a most active deodoriser and disinfectart; and as the 
ozone evolved by the plant possesses similar properties, it 
becomes quite feasible to form a plant-barrier, beyond which 
it is utterly impossible for noxious gases to advance. Hence 
it follows. that if sucn plants be put down around a dwelling- 
iieaoe on that particular side of it whence féul smells or - 
marsn”.rlaria is-known to come, the chemical affinity exist- 
ing betwe.noliage and ammonia will be called ints action 
the one wiil attract, and the other be attracted. The feeding * 
or absorbia, : 9h tocess thn begins, and for every atom of 
ammonia ta:en up by each lec! month, ~ corresponding atom 
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of sulphuretted hydrogen falls to’ the ground, from sheer 
inability to remain suspended in the air, or to proceed any 
further, when separated from the varrying agent ammonia. =~ 
The plants named at the latter portion of this section are 
«great consumers of ammonia, and those marked with an 
asterisk evolve ozone as well as oxygen. Supplied with this 
practical knowledge, the prevention of febrile and foul-air 
diseases becomes the simplest of operations ; and as the inform- 
ation given is supported by experience and high authority, 
further discussion is quite unnecessary. ke 
It may interest the reader to know that the leaves of 
certain plants possess the power of converting gaseous 
ammonia into a solid substance, whilst others decompose 
it in some unknown manner, and eventually produce the 
nitrate of potash within the substance of the grdWing leaf 
and plant, For example, the Tobacco plant inhales ammo- 
-nias and converts it into sal-ammoniac ; and the fact may be 
demonstrated by reducing a green Tobacco leaf to a paste in 
a moar, and adding quicklime thereto, when the amell of 
enuff will be given off; and if a feather dipped in acetic or 
hydrochloric acid be held over it, dense white fumes will 
appear. In addition to this remarkable action, it converts 
the nitrogen derived from ammonia into nitric acid, and this, ~ 
by combination with its contained potash, is turned into 
the nitrate of potash or saltpetre. The Sunflower similarly 
manufactures nitre; and the common Maize or Indian Corn 
(the mykhee of India) does the same. Supplied with Shess- 
facts, if becomes easy to construct a barrier-of planf-around 
a dwellun.s-house, which will not only keep ont-2 taria, but * 
will draw off the carbonic acid and foul ammorijacal ‘gases 
produged ia-doors. The cire:latiou of ozoniveA vir is most 
conducive to health,sand 4he f cling of depressor; so common 
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in the hot weather in the plains of India, is not so much due.’ 
to heat as to the reduction. of oxygen and the absence of 

~ ozone. “To form a plant- bfrrier, the ozone-producing plants’ 
should be put down nearegt the house, or, say, 21 feet from it,— 

a distance of six feet intervening between plant and plant. 
whert in qtiincunex order, 

The Maize and Sunflower should be on the outside, 
the Yoolsee and Heliotrope on the inner side. The latter 
flourishes in the sun, and requires ample growing room. 

People put it into flower-pots, and are then surprised at its 
stunted growth and appearance. 

We know some gardens at Umballa in which the Helio- 
trope grows most luxuriantly, and is in full flower in the 
hottest months ; and we are acquainted with flower fanciers 
at Simla“who grow it in small pots, and wonder why it does 
not thrive.’ ra 

In the hills, the Rose and Lemon Geranium, grown, in, 
pots, and kept during the day in the drawing-room and hall, 
will keep the air pure ; and a pot of Mignionette placed in each 
room will not only scent it, but decompose effluvium as well. 

The plants which feed on ammonia through the agency 
of their leaves are as follow, viz.:—The Sunflower, Tobacco, 
Dill, Borage,* Mint,* Ocimum safictum*(Toolsee), Anise-seed 
(Sounph), Myrtle,* Sage* of all kinds, Mignionette,* Ver- 
bena* (lemon-scertec), and the Heliotrope,* &e., Ke. 

All plants haviiug aromatic leaves inhale oxygen, and 
_exhal@ozonized oxygen and ozone. . 

TNs necessazy that information should be supplied regard- ~ 
ing the ‘omposition of substances from which «itrogen, 
nitric acic, and ammonia aré 3 produced; and the reader’s 
attention 1: specially inv#ed ty the part played by gaseous 
ammonia ara carriér of noxio‘is gases. - “ 
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The nitrate of potash, or saltpetre, is a compound sub- 
stance. Its constituents are 46°55 potash and 53°45 nitric 
acid, This nitric acid isa compound of oxygen and nitro-~ 
gen, in the proportion of about 26 parts by weight of nitro- 
gen to 74 of oxygen. Ammonia, however, is a compound of 
nitrogen and hydrogen, in the proportion of 1 equivalent 
of the former to 3 cquivalents of the latter. Under ordinary 
circumstances it exists as a gas which is very soluble in 
water, which will absorb or take up nearly eight hundred 
times its voume of this gas. It (gaseous ammonia) iv 
lighter than atmospheric air in the proportion of 6 to 10. 
Water by itself is incapable of dissolving either hydrogen 
or nitrogen ; yet when these are united in ammonia, their 
nature is so changed that they become very soluble in water. 
We are informed by Professor Johnston that “100tb of 
ammonia (flvid) contain sbout 1716 of nitrogen,” and also 

_that “1416 of nitrogen and 31b of hydrogen make 1716 of 

. (gaseous) ammonia.” We are also told that “ammonia is 
produged in decaying animal and vegetablo substances, in 
fermenting compost or manure heaps, and in fermenting 
urine; and it is the principal cause of the smell perceived in 
hot stables.” 

The foceal poisoning of the atmosphere which takes place ~ 
when such foul substances are burned in the open air, or when 
marshy lands are reclaimed by means vf sewage, is due to 
the poisonous gases being carried far “and wide bv the vast ° 
volumes of ammonia evolved from such matters. 

The poisonous gases are sulphuretted Beideeglaean earn, 
buretted «drogen; the latter is evolved in ditchcs-fr,m decom- 
posing vegetable matter—hence its name of ditch yas ; and it 
is abuncantly evolved from -marsly lands, ix ti vicinity of 
which a peculiar smell generally prevails, owing toits presence. 
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Hence it follows that marsh malaria is atmospheric air 
charged with carburetted and sulphuretted hydrogen united with 
~ ammonia, which acts as a carrier to these and other deleterious 
gases, amongst which carbonic acid gas must bé included. 
Ammonia (after hydrogen) is ‘the lightest of all the 
gaseous bodies; and, like atmospheric air, is elastic and invi- 
sible. If the reader wishes to make ammonia visible, he 
should dip a feather in muriatic or hydrochloric acid and 
hold it over the mouth of an unstoppered _smelling-salts 
7 bottle, when dense white fumes will appear, showing, that 
ammonia is escaping therefrom as an invisible gas. This 
visible cloud is a true neutral salt in vapour; and if this 
vapour was collected and condensed, the product would be 
the muriate of ammonia, or the sal-ammoniae of commerce. 
The ammonia evolved from the bottle was non-fetid, and, as 
an essential oil (very considerab4y heavier than ammonia), 
was employed to scent it: the combination proves: that- 
ammonia is really a scent or smell-carricr. If, instead of . 
the salts bottle, the feather be held over hot stable litter, the 
same fumes will appear; but the ammonia in this case is 
fetid, and is made so in consequence of its carrying with it a 
certain quantity of foul-smelling gas. 5 
* Sal-ammoniae is present in Jarge quantity in the drop- 
pings of the camel, goat, and sheep. One hundred pounds of 
this salt contain 8916 of ammonia united to 6115 of acid. 
The-explanatious given show the value of plants as 
consumers of ammonia ; and as its presence greatly enhances 
the vase of all manures, charcoal dust should be employed 
for the Pu prse of condensing it. One eubie inch 1 charcoal 
will take i up 90 cubic inches of. gaseous ammonia; eud if we 
pulverize 1° add it toa “compost, the imprisoned ammonia 
becomes av. ilable as plant food provura'le in the sil. 
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PERENNIAL BULBS. 
The Tulip; Hyacinth, Narcissus, Iris, Lily, Snowdrop, 


Jonquil, Crocus, and many others are included in this. class, — 
and as they grow to great perfectiop in the Himalayas, their 
culture may be entered on without any fear of disappoint- 
ment. It is necessary, however, that the instructions given 
further on should be followed; an allowance being made for 
the difference in the scasons—Simla being fully six weeks 
ahead of Eng’and, and having a bracing, dry, cold climate, 
in place of an uncertain, damp, and foggy one at the periods 
indicated. 


THE TULIP. 


The Tulip is the pride of the garden, or at least. stands 
pre-eminent in general estimation. Like most other bulbs, 
it is a native of the Levant, and was brought to its 
_ perfection in Holland, where Tulip-fancying was at one 
period a mania, and the bulb is still a large article of 
trade. The finest Tulip gardens arc at Haarlem, which has 
a warm and saline climate, with a soil light and rick, 
Round the roots and over the beds sahd is freely scattered, 
so that the Tulips scem as if growing from a sandy 
beach. In planting in this country (England), follow the 
same practice. Before planting, take off the brown outer rind. 
Plant in October or early in November, so that the plant 
will blossomin April. In forming a bed of Tulips, the bulbg 
should be set at a distance of seven inches apart, ~~ au 
straight .“ws, taking care to mix the different co! urs. To 
raise from seed, to improve’ the varieties by er-ssing, are 
works ‘f time, and not to be -thought of “ir ordinary 
circumstances. 
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The following is Hogg’s criterion of a fine variegated 
late Tulip :—‘The stem should he strong, elastic, and erect, 
and about thirty inches abo.e the surface of the bed, The 


_ flower should be large and composed of six petals; these 


we 


er 


should proceed a little horizontally -at first, and then turn 
upwards, forming almost a perfect cup, with a round bottom 
rather widest at the top. The three exterior petals should be 
rather larger than the three interior ones, and broader at their 
base ; all the petals should have perfectly entire edges, free 
from notch or serrature; the top of each should be broad 
‘and well rounded ; the ground colour of the flower at the 
bottom of the cup should be clear white or yellow ; and the 
various rich-coloured stripes, which are the principal ornament © 
of the fine Tulip, should be regular, bold, and distinct on the 
margin, and terminate in fine broken points, elegantly 
feathered or pencilled. The centre of ‘each leaf or petal 
should contain one or more bold blotches or Stripes, intermixed_ 


* with small portions of the original or breeder colour, abruptly _ 


broken into many irregular obtuse points. Some florists 
are of opinion that the central stripes or “blotches do 
not contribute to the beauty and elegance of the Tulip 
unless confined to a narrow stripe exactly down the centre, 
and that they should be perfectly free from any remains of 
the original or breeder colour. It is certain that such appear 
very beautiful ard delicate, especially when they have a 
regular narrow feathering at the edge; but the greatest 
_conndisseurs in this flower unanimously agree that it denotes 
superc merit when the Tulip abounds with rich colouring, 
distribute’ in a distinct and regular manner throv Znout the 
flower, except in the bottom of” the cup, which should be a 
clear brigh + -hite or yello~/, free from stain or tinge, ‘n order 
to constitute a perfect flower. = - ‘“ 
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Tulip bulbs are preserved as follows, viz. :—If the bulbs 
are to be sent to a distance, twist each separately into a piece 
of paper; in this state, and kcpt dry, they will remain ~ 
dormant, yet fresh and ready for planting, for several years. 





THE HYACINTH. 

The Hyacinth has a tapering bulb, shoots up long green 
leaves, and in the centre is a stalk on which the bloom in the 
form of bells grows all round, causing it to droop or bend. __ 
There are several varieties differing in colour, as blue, red, and 
white; but the blue is the most common. The Hyacinth is a 
favourite of the Dutch, by whom it has, like the Tulip, been 
brought to great perfection. The best kinds have double 
flowers with brilliant colours. A sandy soil and saline atmo- 
sphere, with a warm exposure, are favourable in developing 
these properties. In the British Islands, they willendure the 
winter in the ground, and are among the earliest blossoming 
plants of spring. In Holland, the bulbs are lifted and 
carefully stored during winter. 





THE NARCISSUS. 


Of the Narcissus there are mauy varieties, which include 
Daffodils, White Narcissus, Jonquils, and Polyanthus Narcissi, 
The chief difference is in colour and size of petals. Most 
have a lightish-yellow flower, with a deeper yellow cup. 
A fine Narcissus has tall and firm leaves, and frop—tne 
centre spi. “xs the round tube-like stalk, on the top. ¢ which 
is the bright-yellow bloom, with petals spreading out like 
rays from’. star. Some send up tw flower-stall’s- and the 
criterion of excellence as massiveness and distinctne.s of colour 
in the corolla, Wf the Pol yanthus species there are at least a 
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hundred sorts—sulphur-coloured, single and double, white, &c. 
Like Hyacinths, the bulbs may remain in the ground during 
winter, fe 


“THE IRIS. ae 


“OF the Iris there are various sorts, some low and ‘others 
tall, but all of them beautiful from the delicacy of colour. 
The Persian Iris is low, with delicate blue and violet blossoms, 
Chalcedonian is taller, and distinguished by-the great size 

~ and magnificence of its flower, which is purple-blue striped 
with white; the English is a still greater height, and has 
flowers double the size of the former. None requires much 
sun, 


- THE LILY. 


The Lily is a plant equallf tall with the larger Iris, 
There are many species, with different colours—white, orange; 
and carmine. The orange, speckled with dark dots, is the 
more common. This plant will grow and bloom with little 
sun, or under the shade of trees. The effect of the orange 
blossoms is pleising among green plants, which require to be 
set off by a contrast. 7 





THE CROCUS. 


The Crocus and the Snowdrop are two small bulbous 
plant; 60 well known for their hardy growth that little need 
wi-aid of them, Crocuses are very various in eolour—blue, 
yellow, white, and so forth; and the principel thing in 
planting -is to dispose these -colours in ‘a pleasing variety. 
When tks loom withers, remove it, but do not eu away the 
numerous small green leaves, Crocuses, like othc: bulbs, 
require occasional transplanting. This 1 say be done in October. 


. - 
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TUBE ROSE. 

The Tube Rose (Polianthes tuberosa) grows in the 
plains, and flowers well; but fr size, vigour of growth, 
perfection of flcwers, and richness of perfume, it can barely 
be compared to tha’ raised in the hills. It sends up stems 
from five to seven feet in height, and these hear hyatinth- 
like clusters of pure white flowers, which diffuse an exquisite 
fragrance for a wide distance around. The double-flowering 
variety bears I-vely clusters of flowers. Both may be pro- 
pagated from seed and bulbs. If grown in suitable sized ~~ 
pots, rich garden soil’ should be used, and the manures 
prescribed for Roses should be freely applied as the flower- 
ing season approaches. When the bulbs are planted in the 
garden, a hole, nine inches deep and twelve in diameter, 
should be excavated, and filled up with the soil named; place 
two or three ‘bulbs in th2 centre; water and manure as 
-hefore. It is said that under some conditions of the atmo- 
sphere the flowers of this Lily have been seen to emit electric 
sparks, 

It may interest some of our lady readers to know 
that if a stoneware jar be gradually filled with sessamun 
oil (Hindee, ¢l-ha-tael) and Tube Rose flowers, the oil 
will take up their perfume, and when they are removed, the ~ 
resulting richly-scented oil may be uscd for scenting any 
bland hair-oil, such as that of the olive, sessamum, palm, &. 
The fresh or dried petals of Roses, if so treeted, will 
also yield up their perfume to the oil. The hair-oil so 
prepared is of the very best description, and may.“ dyed 
crimson b, adding 60 grains of pulverised ~/’anet root 
(Hindee rame, rudéun jote) to a wine quart-filled with 
oil. When sufliciently coloured, surain throrgl ‘annel and 
preserve for use, Rewlacl’s Macassar ol is ¢i oil, highly 
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scented, dyed red, and mixcd with small quantity of the 
grass root oil manufactured in the Island of Macassar. 
This grass-oil has a disag~eeable smoky smell; but as its 
appliestion causes human huir to grow very luxuriantly, this 
is not objected to: certainly it is much to 7 preferred to the 
Sresh or stale pat® of butter of the Abyssinian Exquisite. 
As the island belongs to England, (lat. 5° 9 S., long. 
119° 86’ E.,) there would be no difficulty in obtaining one 
or more wardian cases of this really valuable grass, which 
in time might be made to grow in ‘most gardens in the 
~ plains of India, 


GLORIOSA. 


Gror1osa-Suverba.—This climbing plant grows wild in 
the Pinjore Valley and elsewhere in India, It ig propagated 
both by seeds and planting its tuberous roots. It bears.- 
during the rains curiously formed flowers, the petals being . 
long, narrow, inverted, and twisted ; one-half deep cximson, 
and one-half primrose color, on first opening, but afterwards 
becoming altogether crimson. “The flowers borne in 
profusion, and mingled together in both these conditions, 
have a most beautiful effect.” —( Firminger.) 

We conclude this portion of our work by recommend. 
ing the cultivation of the following choice bulbs, supplied by 
Carter, of London, viz. :—Cyclamen persicum, Dielytra spec- 

_tabilis, Gladiolus brenchleyensis, Scilla Siberica, Lilium spe- 
ciosuu., and Double Daffodils. 


* Mansfiel’ Parkyns in his “‘l'ravels” states, * that a pat of vutter, stale, 
—when fresl. ‘s no: procurable,—ia placed on the fuzed head of the Uxquisite, 
. and allowed to melt away gradually.” - ‘2 te 
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ORCHIDS. 


The cultivation of Orchidg demands the construction, 
and aid of an Orchid-room or house. In a climate like that . 
of England, a svitable glazed buitling, capable of being 
warmed or cooled at pleasure, is called the ‘“ Orchid-kouse.” 
In a climate like that of Caleutta, almost all Indian Orchids, 
and most of the exotic ones, are grown with more or less 
success. in grass conservatories, which means a structure 
of bamboo f ame-work, the latticed portion of which (ie., 
the roof and side walls) is covered over with matting and™ . 
long thatching grass, so arranged as to allow the solar light to 
pass through in a subdued degree. 

‘The natives of India are great consumers of the green 
leaves of the Betel Pepper Vine (Chavica betle), sold under 
the name of pawn, which is also the name of the plant. The 
pawnbaree means a “closed and shaded mat, grass, and 
bamboo structure within which the Betel Pepper Vine is 
grown, and as any grammee (or native bamboo splitter 
and thatcher) will run one up of the dimensions ordered, 
no further explanation is needed. ‘ 


In the Himalayas, where the temperature in the open air 
varies, according to the scason, from 32°F. in winter to _ 
120°F. in summer, the Orchid grower has to use a glazed 
verandah during the hot and wet montks, and places his entire 
collection of potted plants in-doors till the frosts are over. If 
warm sunny weather sets in, after a thaw the plants are 
put out in the sun, being taken in before 4 p.m. 

As searly all permanent residents pass *h“se winter in 
the hills (Simla), we would recommend thy instructions 


given- vy Mr. Carter to professconal garéen.r to be fol- 
lowed, as-far 3s necc~sary- 
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When warmth in a plant-room is desired in the winter 
months, a large kettle filled with hot water should be placed 
in a brazier (wngaethee) well charged with fuel, and allowed 
to come to the boil, when che kettle cover should be re- 
moved, and: the water ailowed to evaporat: as steam. Of 
course if the supply of water and charcoal be kept up, (and 
the doors kept locked,) the atmosphere within will be warm 
and moist; and with a little practice any deSired degree of 
temperature may be maintained. 

In a ‘properly constructed closed brazier, 2.b of charconl 

“will suffice for ten hours. Hence, if the fire be lit at 4 p.m, 
and fresh fucl and water be added at between 9 or 10 p-m., 
the plant-room will be kept warm all through the coldest 
part of the evening, night, and early morning, and the fire 
will have to be continued all day if the temperature outside 
is too cold. Care should be taken to place the brazier on 
a bed of well-beaten clay, one yard square and nine inches, 
deep, so as to prevent the plank floor from heating and ignit- 
ing. The bed and brazier should be placed in the contre 
of the room, all the plants (Geraniums included) being 
ranged on their stands round it in a neat and regular manner. 
The, carbonic acid gas may be disposed of by-placing some 
pans filled with chunam' in the room. 

In the hot and dry months the Orchids will need a mild, 
moist atmosphere, and this may be casily secured by teaching 
the servants how to uss’ an atmospheric odorator, cold water 
being av‘ostatuted for scent. By this simple means an ample 
supy., f moisture may be kept up in any closed room in 
which plan's are kept. 

Orchide ind several other piants require their ives to 
be washed a 1¢ kept clean and free of dust. Yo do ‘bis in 
a most simp.» and -2ffectual manner, vie a ~air-of small 
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hand-bellows to blow away the dust, and after that blow 
aqueous vapour upon them through an odorator. bs 

Those who can afford it may purchase a vapourizer; buf- 
as blowing vapour is very good exercise for the lungs, and 
gives the plants the benefit of the ‘exhaled carbonic acid gas, 
it should be preferred. - 

The Indian Orchids require somewhat of an Assam cli- 
mate—warm and moist, but sheltered from the sun, : 

The others seem to require a mild, moist atmosphere, with 
sunlight, anu regulated ventilation, The Orchid fancier 
will very soon hit off the best method to be followed; and as 
this plant requires a regulated temperature, a thermometer 
within the plant-room is indispensable. 

The care bestowed on Orchid cultivation in England is 
very considerable, and as each month has its separate instrue- 
tions, we give them in detail, only leaving out, parts which are 
inapplicable to India. 





MANAGEMENT OF THE, ORCHID-HOUSE, FROM 

aa JANUARY TO DECEMBER. 

(On Mr. Carter's systen.) 4 

January.— “ As many of these (Orchids) will now be - 
starting into growth, the temperature and the humidity of 
the atmosphere may be slightly increased, but not too 
rapidly, as many of the plants are st4ll-dormant, and must 
not be hastily excited; when growth commences, see to the 
necessary chifting and surfacing, as may be necessary, using 
the composts in a very rough state, with the addition ?1amps 
of charc.al and sandstone. Rotten wood, taken frsm the een. 
tre of decayed boles of trees, is also useful for ri ised pots and 
boxes ; “out it should be soaked in boiling water, .r. then dried, 
before using, +o prevent the spores of furgi vege ating, 
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Fepruary.— The principal care here will be to avoid all 
unnecdbsary excitement ; a temperature ranging from 65°F. by 
day to 50°F. at night will bn most suitable. Plants which 
are making growth, as advised last month, ‘nust have the 
best situations, where their wants can be “uly attended to. 
Water- them when they require it, and, if possible, keep the 
atmosphere moist about them: the floor and walls may be 
aprinkled twice a day to keep up a fresh agreeable atmosphere, 
but do not-at present produce a moist atmosphere by evapo- 
_Fation from a-heated surface, that will not be necessary with 
“the artificial temperature indicated. Hunt up and destroy 
insects, especially thrip, bug, and scale; soap and water 
for washing, and gum and glue water, are good for shutting 
the insects from the air, and thus ensuring their destruction. 
When dipped in.gum or size water, let the plants stand in a 
shady place for two days, ‘then syringe and wash with water 
at 100°F, ‘ 

Mancu.— Orchids now starting into growth, must have 
attention paid to the roots; sucli as are ready may be shifted ; 
others will only require Rs be top-dressed with fregh lumps 
of peat. Blocks and baskets should be put in order, or renew- 
_ed if necessary. Insects must be hunted out and extirpated. 
_. Shade during bright sun; damp the floors, stages, &.; and 
~ slacken the fire, if the heating medium is hot, in preference 
to giving much air. A little given early, after the sun is 
well up, is the best plan. 

Areit.—“ As most of these plants will now beadvancing 
rapidiy, the temperature may be increased to 65°F. by 
night and &4°F, by day with solar heat; at the savue time 
every means . 1ust be used to keep up a complete humidity in 
the atmospi:, both by the use of water on the shelves, 

_and by evap. cation, ” Be careful of syrivting cverbead until 
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the growth is more developed. Shading must now be resorted 
to on hot, bright, sunny days.” 

Remarks on the above—In S*mla, a temperature of 85°F. 
by day could on'y be secured by the steam process, and the 


humidity needed by the use of a éattie watered with hot 


water: the ¢aitie might be made of rice straw (Hindee, 
poo-aul), and 2 feet by 34 feet would be ample. The sim- 
plest plan would be to remove six panes of glass from a 
glass door, and to replace them with a ¢attie of corresponding 
size, which may be fastened to the cross bars. Of course, 
when a cool damp atmosphere is required, the ¢aétie will, as 
usual, be wetted with cold water. 

May.—“ Many of these (Orchids) are now in great beau- 
ty, and amply repay any amount of care that may be bestowed 
upon them, Shading during bright sunshine will now be 
imperative. Persevere also in maintaining air moisture, 

. particularly in the early part of the day, so that there may 

_ be time for all in excess to evaporate before night, in place 
of condensing on flower petals and discolouring them. Take 
down suspended baskets occasionally, and dip them (Orchids 
included) in water of the same temperature as the houses. 
Dendrodiums end others of the hardier sort may be placed 
in the conservatory for some time: do not water plants with 
bulbs approaching maturity. 

Jonz.— But little can be added to nrevious directions, 
The temperature must be regulated by-external conditions. 
Shading must be applied during bright days, particularly 


_after a series of dull cloudy days, as the plants artnen 


much moe susceptible of injury. Give water. gt the root 


freely to all vlants in an activé state of growth, b « gradually 


withhol” it trom such as are aprroaching mi: . ity; this 
will be the care with some of the Dendrobium s, and they 
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should be removed to a cooler place ; such as are placed in 
the conservatory for a short time ‘will require less water. 

Jury.“ The same as “une, 

Aveust.—* Many of these (Orchids)- -such as Den- 
drobiume and Epidendrums—will have mat sed their growth, 
and rust be removed to a cooler temperature and drier atmo- 
sphere, in order to induce a state of rest. Continue to dip 
the baskets, and more portable of the blocks, in tepid water 
every week, as formerly advised; and use the: syringe 

_ liberally to such as are not so easily moved, and indeed to 
growing plants generally, such as Ledias, Huntleyas, Bark 
erias, &e., which should be kept growing liberally by a 
high temperature and moist atmosphere; but, at the same 
time, air liberally when possible, and keep the house well 
saturated with. water. 

Supremper.—“ The temperature of the Orchid-house 
should now be reduced a little, to inure the plants gradually _ 
to a lower temperature, Such as are past flower, and are 3 
going to rest, must be kept moderately dry, and in a_ cooler 
temperature ; but growing plants must still have a warm 
and moist temperature, and attention paid to watering, 
syringing, and dipping, as before described. Shading-will not 
be necessary, unless on very bright days; but air should be 
liberally supplied in fine weather, particularly to the dormant 
portion of the stock. Remove Cypripedium insignis and 
Barbatum to the cunservatory, where they will bloom for a 
long time. Z : 

c >roper.— Growing plants (Orchids) generally will 
still require to be supplied with water, in. quantitics propor- 
tioned to iheir state of growth ; such as hive attained 
maturity 1 a," be placed ir the coolest situations, wl ve they 
should have no water for some time: m Jintaiy. a temperature 
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of 70°F. by day and 60°F. by night—not miore, or else it’ may 
induce some which ought to be dormant to shoot out again. 
Novemser.—* The tempera*ure in the Orchid-house . 
must now be ccnsiderably lowered, and a drier atmosphere 
maintained, to indace that state of rest in the plants which is 
necessary, for the next two months at least. The temperature 
by day, without sun heat, should be kept at about 60°F. ; 
with sun heat it may be allowed to rise to 70°1"., but not 
more; night temperature 55°F. Blocks and baskets will 
not need to be dipped; but as they must not be allowed to 
get too dry, they may be slightly syringed once a week, 
provided the syringing does not light on other things that 
will be better by having their foliage and pseudo-bulbs dry.” 
Remarks on the above.—In Simla the higher temperature 
cannot be secured in November without artificial heat, which 
will have to be kept up at night. 
“ Ducember.—~“ As most of these (Orchids) should still be 
_in a dormant state, the operations connected with them will 
not differ much from the former routine; a few, however, will 
no doubt be showing signs of renewed activity, and this 
must not be checked: let such plants have the warmesy 
situations, and gradually increase the quantity of water. 
Use every exertion to destroy insects; it will save much 
trouble and vexation by-and-bye. Cockroaches are very 
destructive, and should be exterminated... These and crickets 
~—equally destructive when they are numerous—may often 
be induced ts partake of their bread-and-butter, the bvtter 
sprinkled with arsenic, and two pieces folded together—wita” 
the butve. and the arsenie between, like a sandwich ; this 
should be pi. ced in holes where nothing else can vt at it. “s 
Rewirks m the above.—In India never uge o%ons, and 
especially arseric. ‘Phe cockroach is psssionat’y fond of 
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oil (hence ita name tael-chutta, “licker-up of oil’), and ‘if 
a pan of oil be placed in the room infested by them, they 
will come to it, drink their fill, and generally drown them- 
selvesin it. In Simla, an economical moti.er, to save the 
price of a-rat-trap, placed some arsenic in r: saucer, and. put it 
in the cupboard, for the rats to eat. The servant thinking it 
was sugar, put the saucer on the tea tray ; two children found 
it there, and divided the contents between them, ‘When 
the mother came home, she found one child. dead and the 
other on its death-bed. The mere fact of poison being about, 
might induce the mild Hindoo, when in the sulks, to put 
it in a child’s way ; therefore keep poison out of the house, 
The crickets, or jheengoor of India, will come to the oil jand 
rats may be easily got rid of by feeding them in some quiet 
corner, where they may be trapped at leisure. 





As constant reference has been made to the shading of 
plants, we give a vecipe for making water-proof oil-cloth, . 
which may be nailed on to frames, and will keep out the sun 
most effectually. A few of these oil-cloths might have }-inch 
holes punched through them at regular intervals. A circular 
piece of tale should next be fagtened over eech orifice with 
litharge soap, and an annular piece of oil-cloth of suitable size 
should be placed over the tale, which will be kept in its place, 
allowing light to pass through, whilst the rain would be kept 
out. By this means expensive glass frames are dispensed with, 
and ali their advantages secured. - 


TO MAE OIL-CLOTH COMPOSITIO”.. 
Boil sell together 2tb of turpentine, lft “of litharge 
(Hindee, : ‘0 rda-sung) 1m »owder, and 2tb or 8tt of 7 seed oil 
(Hindee, « ‘ee-ka-daed), and apply -witk a pa’ ater’s brush to 


* minger’s work on Gardening :~— 
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American drill previously stretched on bamboos or other frame- 
work. A second coating may be needed. Let the oiled cloth 
dry in the sun, after which it is ready for use. The greatest 
sun heat will nit affect the oil-cloth so. prepared, and 16 may 
be used for making up water-proof clothing. In this case the 
stitching will have to be run over with some of the compcsition 
applied hot. Any chemist will supply the “lead plaster ;” I 
therefore do not give the formula for making it up. 


The Orchid-house being prepared, and all items connected 
with this branch of Floriculture being ready for use, we will 
proceed with alist of Orchids, which may be grown in the hills, 
and those parts of India where the pawn is freely cultivated. 

Some of the most beautiful Orchids are natives of the 
Assam Hills, and have been successfully cultivated in and 
near Calcutta. 

“The followingare brought to notice in the Revd. Mr. Fir- 


e 
Dendrobium. 


1. D. acerecatum.—A lovely plant, with large flowers of 
a deep orange which grow in large compact clusters. 

2. D. rormosum.—A magnificent Orchid, with very large 
sweet-scented white flowers. 

3. D. Pirrarput.—A most beautifal Orchid; flowers 
large, French-white, borne in drooping festoons >f blossom — 
several feet long. In Calcutta it succeeds admirably, § grown 
on the bough of a tree. 

4. D. CurysantHuM.—Bears fine large travs-s of orange- 
coloured flu vers. 

25 D. Devontaxuu.—Produecs flowers -f g eat delicacy 
and beauty, \avin? a arge frilled white lip tipped with 
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. 
crimson, and with two kidney-formed orange spots in the 
centre, : . 

6. D, rimprratum ocuuatum.—A splendid plant, pro- 
ducing large, handsome trusses of bloom; flowers apricot 
yellow, two inches across, with a kidney-forrred blood-coloured 
spot ou the base of the lip. 

7. D, Jenxinstt.—A pretty compact little Orchid; bears 
a pretty cluster of apricot-coloured flowers. 

8. D. nositz.—A lovely plant when in “ull blossom ; 
flowers two inches across. Color white, tinged with violet, 
with two club-formed deep-purple spots on the base of the lip. 

9. D. DatHoustanum.—Flowers in racemes, four inches 
across. Color creamy yellow, tinged with rose ; lip yellow at 
the base, marked with a pair of large crimson spots. 

10. D, Carcronarta.—A hardy Orchid, similar in habit 
and character to the above. : : 

Others less known in Caleutta collections are: D. Amo- 
num; D, angulatum ; @). cwrulescens; D. Chrysostoxum 3 
D. densiflorum; D. Farmeri; D. Falconeri; D. Gibsoni; 
D. Griffithii; D. moschatum ; D. multicaule; D. secundum; 
D. Paxtoni ; D. speciosum ; D. transparens ; D.. Wallichii. 


Coelogyne, 

A genus of Orchids eutirely Eastern, and most are natives 
of the hills of India. besides the following well-known in 
Caleutta :—1, C media; 2. C. rigida; 3. C. nitidas 4, C. un- 
duiuta :-5. C. cristata ; 6. C, odoratissima, which is unsurpassed 
for its fragranee, These two last are accounted t' most 
beautiful of .'l of their kind. : , 
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SOUTH AMERICAN ORCHIDS. 


Epidendrum. 

Those mst distinguished for the size and beauty of 
their flowers are :—-E. nemorale ; E. Skinneri ; E. vitellinum 
and E. prismaticarpum. Firmniger says these have not yet — 
been introduced into India, but the following have, vin. 
E, faleatum ; E. polyanthum; E. macrophyllum; E, coch- 
leatum ; E. crassifoliam ; and E. ciliare, which bears white 
spider-like blc ssoms, two of the petals with pretty eyelash-like 
fringe. 

Loelia. 

A South American genus, containing some of the most 
superb of the Orchids. L. anceps ; L. majalis ; LL. purpurata ; 
L.. superbiens, accounted amongst the finest. These have 
been introduced into Calcutta; success unknown. 


Cattleya. 

A genus closely allied to the above; they belong to 
Central America and the Brazils. Some have flowers’ as 
much as seven inches across from tip to tip of the petals, 
The finest of all is C. Warezewiezii; the next C. Mossi ; 
C. labiuta ; C. crispa; C. Skiuneri. The four last have been 
introduced into Caleutta. 

Brassavola. 

A genus of Orchids of tropical America, remarkable for 
the fragrance of their flowers, with long-taied petals, 
B. cucu'lata is met with in Calcutta. 


Phaius. 


# gens of terrestrial Orchids, natives of one Hast, . of 
which 1, P. :1aculatus, with yellew flowers ; aud 2. P. Wal-. 
lichii, with a Wl-orsage or tawny flowers, are sell known in 
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Caleutta ; as well as 3. P. albus, with white flowers, considered 
the most beautiful of all. | 
Arundina. 
A. BAMBUSIFOIIA.—A terrestrial Orchid ¢. Nepal, nearly 
allied to Bletia. In Culcutta, bears thin purple flowers in 


- September. 
Bletia. 


1. B. nyacinrnus.—A terrestrial Orchid of China; dis- 
plays its bright pink flowers in abundance i in February and 
March, 

2. B. verecunpa.—A terrestrial Orehid of the West In- 
dies ; grows in Calcutta, and flowers in September. The flowers 
are in full beauty for more than two months. It ripens abun- 
dance of seed during the cold season. 

. Spathoglottis. 
S. Forrunt.—a terrestrial Orchid of Hong-Kong ; bears 


yellow flowers. 
Cyrtopera. 


C. riava.—An Indian terrestrial Orchid; bears jon F 
yellow golden flowers, very beautiful upon their large-spike ; 
grows in the ground of the common border, where its spike 
of blossom springs up in May, before any of the leaves 


appear. 
Y Vanda. 


1, V. aiganrea.—A noble Orchid ; flowers large, thick- 
petalled, expanded, aad somewhat resembling buffish-yellow 
‘ butterflies. upon thei. fine, large, deep-green, handsome foliage. 

2. V. JENKINSII. 

8. V. Roxsureni.—Grows on Mango-trees in Bengal ; 
flowers abave checkered with yellow and dusky fer.uginous- 
purple, bene th white. : 

4. V. Tones. —Native of Khassya 5 bear. very _hand- 


. we 7 aes “a 
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form of a monk’s cowl, and large enough to hold a walnut; 
its color deep ‘pink, with | dark bars, tied on by two broad 
ribbons below the chin. 

5. V. c#autea.—Flowers borne in splendid racemes 
about a foot long, and ten or twelve on each raceme; 
having the general form of a star four inches across,-with 
five wavy pear-outlined rays, beautifully mottled by the 
reticulations being of a deep violet-blue upon a_ paler. 
ground of the same colour; the base of the lip small, deep- 
purple, projecting from the centre of the flower. This is 
one of the loveliest and most valued of the Assam Orchids. 

6. V. Carucanrts.—Flowers very large, rose-coloured ex- 
ternally, petals yellow internally, densely striped with trans- 
parent lines of deep-orange wed. It has flowered in Calcutta, 


7. V. oristata—An Assam Orchid of small size ; bears 
curious greenish-white flowers, which somewhat resemble a 
dittle Zird striped with crimson sitting in its nest. 


Renanthera. 


WR. cocomea (Chinese Air Plant).—It thrives vigorous- 
ly in Calcutta, and blossoms to perfection when bound to « 
large upright log by moss fastened with copper wire, and 
exposed throughout the yerr to the full power of the sun. 
Bears flowers with narrow bright coral-red petals of spider-like 
form, during the hot season, in immense profusion, and in 
long succession upon their antler-like flowar-stems, 

2. R. aracunrtes.—Called also Arachnis moschifera, 
It bears” sprays of about twelve flowers, much like. huge 
spiders, “Ive inches across, of a lemon cour with great 
purple spot? They omit a delicate seent of 1 sk. It is 
conside: ed on> of the most remarkable of all he Orchids, 
and requires fu.' exposure fo the sun, 5 es 
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Phalzenopsis. 
. 


1. P. amapitis (Queen of the Orchids—Indian Butter- 
fly Plant).—The flowers are very large, millk-white, resem- 
bling a butterfly with expanded wings. They last unimpaired 
for several weeks. This most choice and magnificent plant is 
alwéys grown fastened with moss and copper wire upon a log. 
It may be easily propagated by binding a piece of moss round 
one of the joints of the flowering stalk, which will emit roots, 
and may then be removed and attached in th» usual way to 
another log. his Orchid is a native of Amboyna. 

2. P. aranpiriora.—A native of. Java. 

3. P. Scnriteriawa.— very beautiful plant. Flowers 
fragrant, pinkish-mauve, with dark-purple spots upon the 
lip. Its roots are flat and frosted, and its leaves are marked 
with transverse bands and blotches of white. 


These are recent introductions, and no- 
account is given of their flowers, 


4. P. roswa. 
5. P. Lown. 
6. P. Panis 


Saccolabium. 
1. S. currarum.—An_ old-established Calcutta plant ; 
bears small white flowers spotted with rose, 
2. S. acrantnun. r 
3. S. miniarum. ¥ ator 
4, 8. AMPULLACEUM, 


Aerides. 


1. A. avrriz.—A native of Assam; bears ros~coloured 
flowers. Paes f 

2. A. poratoM.—An Assam Orchid ; bear: prett - trusses 
of bloom -witn small white flowers tinted ard sported with 
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pink, having the form of a eurved horn, and diffasing an 
exquisite lemon-like fragrance. Both grow in Calcutta. 

8. A. Lops. - 

4, A. Fisvvrnen. \ Not described. 

5. A. QUINQUEVULNERUM, a 

6. A. Linpuryanum.—Spoken of as perfection by. Mr. 


7 Angreecum. 


1. A. Rroanpianum.—Flowers large and white. 
g, A. Surerbum.—Not described. 


Cymbidium. 

1. C. atotronrus (Indian).—Vlowers dull-purple, and 
rugset ; grows well, left to ieelf, onthe limb of’ a tree. 

2, C. aicanrsum.—Bears very large brown  tesselated 
flowers. 

3, C. Masrersit.— Waite fragrant flowers and rush-like 
leaves. 

4. C, upurneum.—Very large ivory-white flowers, smell- 
ing like Lilac. 

5. C. BLEGANS.—-Bears massive pendulous spikes of yellow- 
ish flowers. 

Oncidium. 

These Orchids are confined to tropical America. The few 
known in Calcutta are :— fra _ 

1. O. aMpLiatuM. 

2. O. LuripuM. 

3.0. CRISPUM. 

4, O,. BICALLOSUM, - 

be OW vancranca.—Aedounted the most. he ctiful of all. 

6 -O. & prLio.—The famous Butterfly Plan... 

The Cour 'ast heve heen grown near Valcutl” 
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Calanthe, 


C. vesrira.—<A terrestrial Orchid, from Moulmein ; throws 
up trusses of flowers of gre st heauty in the cold season, 


“Limatodes, 


L. nosea.—A terrestrial Orchid 3 very chaste and beauti- 
fal when in the cold season it sends up its spikes of large 
milk-white flowers, : 


Vanilla. 


These Orchids are very ornamental, and are said to do 
best when potted in moss, the pots being well drained with 
potsherds, with a trellis for the plants to be trained upon, 
They should be fastened on to their logs with a little moss 
or cocoa-nut fibre, Thus cultivated, beautiful flowering spe- 
cimens have been exhibited at the Calcutta shows, They are 
easily propagated by cuttings of the stem taken off at a joint. 
The following are grown in Calcutta _ ; 

1. V. aura. 

2. V. ARoMATICA. 

3, V. @Ranpirtora. 

4. V. ovarirorra, : 

5. V. pLaniroura, which emits a delicious fragrance at 
night. 

Anzectochilus, 


A. SETACEUS:—Comes from Ceylon, where it ig called 
the King of the Woods, Its leaves are the mort beautiful 
of all the leaves in the world. The ground colour is of a 
dark velvety-gree j, tinged with a metallic lustre, curiously 
inlaid, as “+. were, with streaks of golden neyork If 
examined wit a moderate microscope when the -:an ig 
shining, this gotden -network is really gloriou, having the 
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appearance of the richest rubies. But no description can 
do justice to the beauty of the leaves of this plant. * 
It a is terrestrial Orchid, and is always’ grown in a pot 
under a bell-glass, aud in Calcutta is considered a very rare 
and choice plant. - 


Cypripedium (Lady’s Slipper). » 

A genus of most interesting terrestrial Orchids, which 
have been successfully cultivated in grass conservatories, 
thriving weliand blossoming beautifully in the cold season at 
Calcutta. : 

The following are those commonly met with, viz. :— 

1. OG. pureuratum.—No description given. 

2. C. venusruM.—Native of Nepal and the Khissya 
Hills; a small very handsome plant, with the underside of 
its leaves prettily tesselated with purplish-black ; produces 
curious large white and russet-green flowers, spotted and 
striped with purple. 

3, C. insiane.—Native of Nepal, somewhat similar to 
the above; flowers large, pale, tawny-green, with spotted lid. 

4. C. Concotror.—Native of Darjeeling ; a very beau- 
tiful plant, with strap-shaped, smooth, polished-green leaves, 


mottled with whitish markings ; bears large handsome prim- 
rose-coloured flowers. 


A 





In closing this section on Orchids, it is necessary to observe 
that all those which flower in and about Calcutta will require 
artifical heat to make them do so in the Himalayas, whilst 
jn te North-Western Provinces and Punjab the mat 
Orchid-louse or room will requite special arrar -ements to be 
mac for rreating an artificial Assam clim: ie. We would 
suggest. a oof made on the principle of a k4us-khus tattie, 
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the Moonj grass being used in place of the other. Panes of 
glass mht be fixed in suitable positions, as is done with the 
hus tattie ; and the side walls might be made of common 
date or >ther matting, which, if besmeared with a mixture or 
paste made with fresh cowdung and. sifted chunam, would 
keep out the dust anda good deal of the hot winds. If ne~ 
cessary, each Orchid could be protected from dripping mois- 
ture by a piecg of oil-cloth being suspended over it. In con- 
clusion, we trust that, with the information, given, the 
Orchid fancier will be enabled to cultivate the rarest with 
“success, 


THE FRUIT CARDEN. 


As the choice fruits of England and Europe can only be 
successfully raised in the Himalayas, and other mountain re- 
gions having a suitable altitude and climate, we have resolved 
to treat, in the first instance, of European fruits, and next, — 
of such of the fruits of India as are worth cultivating and 
are capable of improvement; and we have made it a point 
to exelude all others. 

The fruits produced in ordinary gardens in the United 
Kingdom and the Himalayas, including Cashmere, are of 
thres leading kinds :—Kerned fruits, of which the Apple and 
Pear are the principal; Stone fruits, including the Peach, 
Apricot, Plum, and Cherry ; and Berries, of which there are 
many species, as the Strawberry, Raspberry, Currant, and 
Gooseberry. The kernel and stone fruits are produced fron 
trees, the others from shrubs, or from herbaceous plants. 
The imported Raspberry and Currant have grown well in 
the hills, though, for some unknown reason, the cultivation of 
the Gooseberry has not becn attended with success at Simla. 

In the hills, fruit trees are plantet wherever a suitable 
plow of grcand can be made available, and as the soil abeve the 
limestone formation is generally .very poor in lime, sour 
fruits are the natural result; but where tue trees are grown 
in ard bow the limestone strata, sweet f wits are the 
rule, he w.tery and sour the exception. Hence it follows, 
that if super. ir frtits be desired in & non-¢rleareous soil, 
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lime and its phosphate must be freely employed to pro- 
duce them. We all know that sugar is a compound of 
carbon and water, and as “his substance is most abundantly 
present in the Sugarcane, and also in the Grape, it may 
interest the reader to know that in the West Indies the 
heaviest sugar crops are obtained from calcareous lands; 
whilst in Spain the most luscious Grapes are obtained exclu- 
sively from such soils, and the sourest of Grapes from sandy 
or silicious soils. The celebrated Grapes of Palestine, in most 
ancient times, were produced on lands rich in lime, and 
watered by springs and streams in which it was fully present. 
Limestone, as it exists in nature, is a compound of calcium, 
or lime united to carbonic acid, which, in its turn, is a com- 
pound of carbon and oxygen gas. The roots of fruit 
trees and the Grape Vine possess the power of dissolving 
the carbonate of lime, atid the carbonic acid thus taken 
up into their circulation is, in due time, converted into sugar, 
and ds such is deposited in the pulp and juice of all sweet 
fruits. F 
To show the important part played by carbon in the 
vegetable economy, we give below a table, and some in« 
teresting information, which will be found of muclruse by 
the practical gardener :— - 
86t6 carbon and 45Ib water form 8116 of woody or cellular 
fibre, or of dry starch or gum. 
36ib » 493tb ,, form 854tb of loaf or cane 
sugar or sugar-cardy, anc of 
milk sugar. 
Sélb 4, ddtb ,, form 100tb of fruit, rasin, or 
noney suyar. “ 
36ib »- 27th ,- form 68tb of hum’e acid 
5 ‘Profe sor Toknston.) 
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_ An inspection of this table shows that whilst the carbon 
is a constant or fixed quantity, the water is not. The 
woody fibre, by being deprived.of a portion of its water, 
is in time converted into humic acid, and in the hands of 
the chemist the starch can be convorted into a sweet sub- 
stance. In like manner sugar-candy can be changed_into 
grape-sugar. But the art of converting fruit or raisin-sugar 
into cane-sugar and candy, has yet to be discovered. 

The limestone, which yields calcined lime when perfectly 
pure, contains 28ib of lime united to 22tb of carbonic 
acid, and forms 50tb of limestone; and if the stone be 
inferior, the proportion of lime is less, and its value corres 
sponds. Chemists are at present unable » to explain why 
the carbonic acid (and carbon) derived from lime should 
possess’ higher sweetening powers than carbon derived 
from Aumus and manure, The fact, however, is undoubt- 
_ ed; and were it but known to the Chinese, the numerous 
insipid fguits of that region ‘would very soon be changed 
“into huscious ones. The Bombay Mangoes of Sabarunpore 
are not now what they were twenty years ago, and the 
change is due to want of lime. 

The carbonic acid gas, wherever it exists, is formed by 
the union of 6Ib of carbon with 16Ib of oxygen, the 
result being 2216 .of carbonic acid. It will be seen 
that BOtb of limestone contains 22tb_of carbonic acid, 
and hence it follows that for every 50Ib of pure lime present 
in any fertile soil there must be 22tb of this gas present 
with it ; and as it is genuine plant food, we know the reason 
why sandy soils produce sour fruits. * 

The at uosphere contains carbonic acid gas, -here being 

2 gallo g of .4 present in 5,000 gallons of air; and chemists 

tell us that 110 cubical inches of the gas “weigh exactly 
8 
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47-26 grains. The growing or mature fruit tree. feeds on 
the carbonic acid of the atmosphere through its leaves, and 
the roots take it up from substances containing it and present 
in the soil. Of the quantity absorbed, a portion forms wood 
and cellular fibre, anotuer portion forms the pulp and grape- 
sugar of the fruit, aud the part which is in excess of the 
wants of the tree or plant, is exhaled by the leaves, and 
carried by the air to other localities. . 

The substance called humic acid is present in all fertile 
soils and in farmyard manure, and is formed in the soil by 
the substances indicated losing or parting with a portion of 
their water. This acid acts in two ways: it feeds the plant, 
and it helps to prepare and carry other kinds of food into 
its roots. After lime and humic acid, charcoal is a great 
supplier of carbonic acid, for one cubic inch of it will absorb 
85 cubic inches of this gas; and being indestructible, it is 
ever ready to do. its duty to tne atmosphere and plant, 
absorbing it from the former, And surrendering its aecumula- 
tions to the roots and rootlets of the latter, as needed. + . 

Indian madlees are ready to ask for goor or coarse sugar 
43a manure, Now, as the quantity of carbon in sugar and 
soft-wooded decaying stalks of plants is exactly the same, 
the mallee may at icisure eat the- sweets, and feed the plant 
with well-decayed stalks rich in humic acid and its component, 
carbon. ? 

We have explained in our essays on “ Agriculture” (pub- 
lished in the Supplement to the Zndian Economist) the impor- 
tant part played by iron in the soil, and as its suiphate in 
aqueous solution produces high-flavoured, juicy, meltiig pulps 
in fruit, we. re enabled, at our pleasure, to make the hard Pear 
ot dry Peach sweet and succulent, whilst the so.r or nferior 
Vine, duly supplie? with iron and the phosp iates, is made 
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to yield an abundance of luscious fruit. It is a very remark- 
able fact that iron in combination with lime (red mar!) 
produces Grapes which yield a -vine of great body. Such 
wines are called “ noble,” and their value does not depend on 
the quantity of their contained alcohol, but on the percentage 
of their solid residue, which includes all mineral metters. 
Thus, the highest priced Steinberger contains 10°87 per cent. 
of alcohol and 10°55 per cent. of solid residue, whilst 
the lowest priced Geisenheimer gave 12°6 per cent. of 
aleohol and only 3°06 per cent. of residue. The day is not 
far distant when Europeans of standing and wealth will 
settle in the Himalayas; and as Grape-farming is a safe 
and profitable undertaking, the information now given will 
be of value. It is not generally known that at Cheenee, 
in Kunawur (Busahir), there are seventeen distinct kinds of 
Grape, all of which ripen in the autumn, and consequently 
have only to be properly planted, pruned, and cared for, to - 
yield productive harvests and’superior wines and brandies at 
discretion. 

The Vines, Apricots, Black and Red Currants of Cheenee, 
all grow in the limestone formation ; and as disintegrating lime- 
stones pre very common in the hills, the cultivation of ‘choice 
European fruits resolves itself into a mere question of time, 
skill, and money. i ; 

* In the Almorah Hills, 2 well-known tea-planter has for 
years grown various imported fruits to perfection ; so there is 
little chance of failure if his practical example be properly and 
judiciousiy followed. 
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GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF FRUIT- 
TREES, 


The proprietor of the estate or land having fixed on the 
spots to be planted with-fruit-trees, should bear in mind that 
in whatever manner the tree is planted or designed to grow, the 
tendency of the main stem and branches of the plant is upwards 
into the atmosphere, and of the chief roots downwards into the 
soil. In genéral, the depth and spreading of the roots are 
proportional to the height and spreading of the branches, 
because the roots are the anehorage and food-seekers of the 
plant, and require a depth and compass of soil corresponding 
to the bulk of the tree and its demands for nourishment, 

On these accounts it is of the first importance not to 
stint fruit-trees of a depth and breadth of good sound mould 
adapted to their expected dimensions. The principle is, the 

. deeper the soil the less will the ‘oots straggle. As already 
stated, their tendency is chiefly downwards, and it is only 
because they cannot get far cnough down that they range ~ 
abroad. Their object is to absorb nourishment, wherever it 
ean be obtained; and, abstractly considered, it is of little 
consequence whether this nourishment be procured beneath 
the main stem, or at ten yards’ distance: but as straggling 

* roots interfere with the growth of other things, measures 
should be taken to keep them within bounds, To do this 
effectually, each tree should have not Jess than three feet in 
depth of yood soil to grow in. The prepared soil is to be 

“enriched with old manure, as new and undecomposeé manure 
is injurious to frvit-trees. Some persons place a pavi-g@ stone 
at a certait: uepth beneath to prevent the root of the tree from 
penetrating into the subsoil, but this is only wrate o, labor, 
for, if the descent be counteracted, the roo‘s will proceed 
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laterally and penetrate downwards as soon as they can conve- 
niently do 80. By giving a proper depth of soil, and keeping 
that soil in heart, no fear need-be entertained for the tree 
receiving that injury from the subsoil which it was the ‘object 
of the paving stone to prevent. : 
When we say that depth of soil is advantageous, it 
is necessary to guard against an impression being formed that 
deep planting is also required. In general, the roots of trees 
should be placed near the surface. Deep planting is an evil 
much to be guarded against ; and many of the disappointments 
which have attended the fruit-grower may be traced. to this — 
cause. On this subject Mr. McIntosh (the author of “The 
Orchard”) observes :—* As some criterion for the guidance of 
the amateur, we would say, let every young fruit-tree, of what- 
ever kind, be planted at least three inches above the ground 
level; that is to say, let the part of the stem which was level 
with the surface while in the nursery, be kept three inches 
_ above the general surface of the ground when it is planted, and 
let the earth be heaped up to that height around it for a 
couple of feet or so,in a form of a little hillock. Trees of a 
larger size may be rather more elevated. This applies vo 
ordinary soils; but in damp soils the elevation should be still 
greater, When trees are sct (planted) in a pit—which should 
always be a third larger in diameter than that of the 
extent of the roots, so that they max_all spread out to 
their fall ‘extent without being doubled or turned round— 
they should be spread as regularly as possible, and the bot- 
tom should be made perfectly level. By this means the roots 
will have a horizontal direction given to them, which they 
will afterw-rds maintain. The intention of this arrangement 
is to nduce them to extend themselves near_the surface, and 
to prevent the + exte=ding downwards in < bad or-cold subsoil.” 
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PROPAGATION AND IMPREGNATION. 


Fruit-trees may be propagated by seeds, layers, cuttings, 
buddify, suckers, or grafting. By any of these methods a 
main object of the cultarist is to improve, or at least rot to 
deterjorate, the quality of the plant. In a state of nature, all 
fruite are inferior to what they will become by cultivation, 
The principal means employed to attain superiority is, to 
select such varieties as have arrived at a certain degree of 

- perfection, and then crossing two of the most nearly allied, 
in order to produce an intermediate variety. The discovery 
of the sexuality of plants has rendered this a comparatively 
simple operation to skilled gardeners. Mr. Knight, the emi- 
nent Pomologist, obtained thousands of Apple-trees from seeds 
~-many of which are of first-rate quality—by cutting out the 
stamens ‘of the blossoms to be impregnated before their own 
pollen was ripe enough for the purpose, and afterwards, swhen 
the stigma was mature, by introducing the pollen of the : 
other parent, either by shaking the pollen of it over the 
flower containing the stigma only, by introducing the flower 
when deprived of its petals, or by transferring the pollen 
upon the point of a camel-hair brush or pencil, from. one 
flower to the other? By these means Mr. Knight prevented 
the possibility of the natural fecundation of the blossom within 
itself, and thus greatly increased the chances of obtaining 
intermediate varieties by making use of two distinct parents. 

The Female part of the blossom is called the stigma, and 
the pollen or yellow dust is the male part; and when two dis- 
tinct parents are~ used to produce fecundation, the p.ocess is 
called “ cros.*impregnation,” and is in itsnatare hiehly carious, 
If the operation has been successful, the new varety wy. ll take 
chietly after its polleniferous or male par-nt, ard that at the 
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same time it will acquire some of the constitutional peculiari- 
ties of its mother. We are told by’ modern Phytologist 
that “the character of the female parent predominates in 
the flowers and organs of fructification of the hybrid; ‘while 
the foliage and general constitutiox are those of the male 
parent.” ‘ 

As regards Apples, it is stated that “the numerous varie~ 
ties of Pippins raised by Mr. Knight and others, have been 
obtained by the above rule.” It is no doubt true that a small 
Apple—say, for example, the Golden Pippin—crossed with a 
much larger sort, will produce a variety sufficiently distinct 
‘from the other ; but it is almost equally certain that this new 
variety will be of inferior quality to either; “ the qualities 
of both parents,” as Mr. Loudon has very justly observed, “ of 
so very opposite natures being, as it were, jumbled together in 
the offspring.” ‘To avoid such mistakes, it should be remem- 
bered that “it would be proper to cross the Golden Pippin 
with other Pippins, and even with some Rennets; but it 

; would be improper to cross it with Codlings or the larger 
growing kinds.” 

Good Apples from England and Cashmere have beer 
introdueed into Simla and have borne well; but most of the 
gardens are stocked with the ordinary inferior Apple-tree met 
with in Upper India, which seems incapable of improvement, 
though, from its hardy nature and vigorous growth, it would 
answer well for grafting purposes. - , 

“We consider it would be time and money thrown away in 

attempting to grow superior Apples in the plains of India; and 

‘ with this expression of our opinion we proceed to the next 

section-of er work, which treats on the subject of “ Grafting, 
and its theory .”” 
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GRAFTING—ITS THEORY. 


Grafting, which is a practice of great antiquity, is the 
union’cf two plants in a growing state through the medium 
of the circulating juicer: It is now a well-known fagt in 
surgery, thatifa piece of a finger, which has been aceident- 
ally chopped off, be immediately applied to the stump whence 
it was severed, and the wound properly bandaged, it will 
adhere and become part of the living member as formerly. 
This, then, is grafting in the animal economy, and it is ana- 
logous to the grafting of one vegetable on another; the 
only dissimilarity is, that the piece of finger is restored to its 
own stump, whereas the vegetable union is between parts 
of two distinct trees, But this is a point of no consequence ; 
for it is probable that if two persons, in equally good health, 
were to have a finger chopped off at the same time, the 
pieces might respectively be chatged, and each individual 
might have on his hand part of the finger of his neighbour. 

Gardeners assign five reasons for.grafting :~1. The per- 
petuation of varieties of fruit, which could not be insued by 
swing seed; 2. Increasing, with considerable rapidity, the 
number of trees of any desivad sort; 3. Accelerating the 
fructification of trecs which are tardy in producing their 
fruit; 4. Improving the qualities of fruits; 5, Changing 
the sorts of fruit of one tree and renewing its productiveness, 
When a tree becomes old, but has still healthy and vigorous 
roots. and it is thought advisable to renew or improve its 
frnitful qualities, it it cut off across the lower park of the 
stem, and forms the stock on which scious. are ingrafted, 
which scions taking root, beceme in time-the fruit-bearing 
branches of the tree. Asa general pritciple, th- sort to be 
united require to be-considerably alike as respec ss disposition 
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of woody fibre and sap and pulp vessels, so that no decided 
interruption may take place in the ascent or descent of the 
juices : yet te effect any improverent in fructification, there 
must be a certain difference between the varieties, For exam- 
ple, tie wild Apple-tree, which bears only Crabs too sour to 
be eaten, forms one of the best stocks on which a graf* can 
De made; and for that redson alone it is grown by nursery~ 
men from seeds. 

The notice of this remarkable fact leads to a considera- 
tion of what are the radical principles on which improvement, 
is effected by grafting, On this intricate subject we subjoin 
the scientific explanations of Dr, Lindley :— 

“ Tn proportion as the scion and stock approach each other 
closely in constitution, the less effect is produced by the 
latter; and, on the contrary, in proportion to the constitu. 
tional difference between the stock and the scion, is the effect 

_ of the former important. .Thus, when Pears are grafted or 
budded on the wild species, Apples upon Crabs, Plums upon 
‘Plums, and Peaches upon Peaches or Almonds, the scion is, 
in regard to fertility, exactly in the same state as if it had 
not been grafted at all; while, on the other hand, a greau 
increase. of fertility is the result of grafting Pears upon 
Quinees, Peaches upon Plun.s, Apples upon White Thorn, and 
the like. -In these latter cases the food absorbed from the 
earth by the root of the stock is communicated slowly and 
unwillingly to the scion; under no cireum-tance is the com- 
mun*zation between the one and the other as free and pexfect 
as if their natures had been more nearly the same; the sap 
is impeded in its ascent, and the proper juices are impeded 
in theie des*ent, whence arises*that accumulation.of secretion 
which is sure to be attended with increased fertility. No 

+ other influence thar this can be exercised by the scion upon 
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the stock. Those who fancy that the contrary takes place— 
that the Quince, for instance, communicates some portion of 
its austerity to the Pear--can seareely have considered the 
question physiologically, or they would have seen that the 
whole of the food communicated from the alburnum cf the 
Quirce to that of the Pear is in nearly the same state as it was 
when it entered the roots of the former. Whatever elaboration 
it undergoes must necessarily take place in the foliage of the 
Pear, where, far from the influence of the Quince, secretions 
natural to the variety go on with no more interruption than 
if the Quince formed no part of the system of the individual.” 

Referring the reader to Vegetable Physiology for an 
account of the functions of the ascending and descending 
sap, we need only remark that although increased fertility | 
is produced by a decided difference between stock and scion, 
it is at the expense of durability; and that the practice is 
eligible only where it is wished to diminish the vigour and 
growth of the tree, and where its durability is not thought 
important. ‘ 

Afi things considered, therefore, it is preferable to ingraft 
vhe scion of any approved variety on a sound stock properly 
prepared for the purpose. As already observed, Crab stocks 
are often grown to form the foundation of good Apple-trees, 
and so are several other stocks propagated by professional 
‘gardeners from seeds and layers. We may now describe 
the different moder in which grafting is performed. 





SCION-GRAFTING—BUDDING, 
Graftiag is performed in two principal ways—scion or 
slip-grafting, and grafting by approseh or irarchirg. Of 
the first kind we have examples in the following figure. , 
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Three modes are shown—a, J, and c—in each of which the 
‘process consists in placing a scion in an opening or 
cleft of a growing stock: @ is called whip-grafting, 4 side- 








grafting, and ¢ tongue-grafting.. By either method the 
scion may be a shoot of i. single year’s growth, cut from a 
tree in a healthy condition. The season for the operation 

‘is about the middle of March, when the sap is rising and 
the buds beginning to be developed. The grafting should 
not take place immediately on cutting the scion, After 
removal from its parent stem, place it in the ground for a 
few days, so that it may be partially exhacsted of its juices, 
and be more ready to receive the ascending sap from the 
stock: keep it in dry ground, and not exposed to the sun. 
A scion may be brought froma distance by being stuck in 
a ray Potato. Before applying to the stocks, cut the extre- 
mity of +he scion afresh. 

Tongue-grafting—by which a tongue or-lice raised in the 
sloping cut of the scion is inserted in a correspucding notch 
of the stock:—is the-more common method of procedure. It 
is perfurmed*when the stock is young- so’ that the scion, 
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which is added, forms the stem of the fature tree... The eut 
in both pieces requires to be smooth, and the joining so neat 
that the bark on one side of the scion must-be even with 
the bark of the stock. Having joined the two pieces, 
bandage them together with a frat strip of mat, but rot so 
tightly as to prevent the circulation or expansion of the fibre. 
Over the bandage, plaster all round a handful of soft adhesive 
" material, formed of clay, cowdung, and chopped straw, 
taking care not to disturb the united edges. This mass will 
form a hardened lump, and may remain till the end of 
summer, when, the union being complete, it may be removed. 
The principle upon which the external plaster is applied 
to the junction is that of excluding the atmosphere from the 
wound, and is thus scientifically explained by Rennie:— 
" «Tt is to prevent the oxygen of the atmosphere from getting 
to the fluid pulp .at tle joining, where it would unite with 
the carbon and form carbonic acid” gas, and thereby rob the 
pulp of its solidity. The exclusion of light is necessary on 
the same account; for, as in the case of a finger cut, the’ 
oxygen would unite with the carbon and prevent the thick- 
Tning of the matter of the blood. On the same account, mois- 
ture, by supplying oxygen, would be injurioug ;_ and dryness 
might act both by“exhansting the pulp, and by causing the 
edges of the bark to shrivel and gape, which would facilitate 
the entrance of the air with its oxygen. It must be 
obvious from the-simple principle (never, so far as I am 
aware, before stated with reference to grafting), thet no 
composition, whatever may be said of its peculiar “power of 
healing, can act in any other way than this, any more than 
the farrago of plasters and salves for healing fresh wounds and 
cuts, which are only advantageous in go far as they keep the 
lips of such wound together and excluce oxygen and light,” 
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If the grafting has been Properly performed, and other cir- 
cumstances be favorable, the scion in two years will be in 
blossom and yield a crop of fruit, What its quality will be, 
must depend on the nature of both stock and scion. Tf the 
scio® be of a fine variety, then it will remain; and if the 
stock be equally fine, the quality will be improved.- The 
excellence of the scion, however, is the prime consideration, 
for it is the part which is immediately concerned in the 
elaboration of the descending sap, or proper juice, upon which 
depends flavour and quality of the fruit. 

Speaking of the descending sap, it may be here observed 
that the thickening of this juice, which is necessary for its 
accumulation, does not take place without the aid of heat 
and solar light; and thus in cold, wet situations plants 
seldom produce so much fruit as in warm ones. Abundance 
of carbon and nitrogen is further necessary, and scientific 
cultivators, having observed these facts, take advantage of 

them when they wish to throw trees into fruit, by keeping 
" the roots so near the surface as to be within the reach of 
atmospheric air, from which they obtain carbonic acid and 
nitrogen. They also bend the branches in training them 
against.a wall,.so as to prevent the too rapid descent of the 
sap, and to force it to acermulate in those places where they 
wish flower-buds to be produced. Ifa ring of bark be taken 
off a tree in spring, the sap will rise justthe same as usual; 
but when the sap begins to descend, a pxatuberance will ‘be 
forr-ed just above the ring, which will be occasioned b: the 
accumulation of the sap, its further descent being stopped by 
the removal of the liber which contains fue vessels of the 
latex. . Th.s theory also explains why gardeners sometimes 
ring the branches of trees in order.to throw them into fruit. 

The vrocess of Audding is analogous +o that of grafting. 
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INARCHING. 

This is an ingenious mode of grafting, by which one 
growing plant, without remc zal, is made to strike ipon another 
plant, and thus forma union. It may be performed in vari- 
ous ways: for example, two branches of a tree may be bent 
so as to meet and strike upon a wound in the main stem, by 
which a gap will be filled up. One growing tree, either from 
the ‘ground or a pot, may be led to unite with another; or 
several suckers may be led from the ground, archwise, to strike 
upon a point in the stem, thus bringing fresh aid to the pro- 
ductive part of the tree. By means such as these, quickset 
hedges may be thickened like a network, so as greatly to im- 
prove their appearance and productive qualities, 


EUROPEAN. FRUITS. 


KERNEL FRUITS. 
Kernel fruits--or pomes, as they are scientifically named— 
include the Apple, Pear, Quince, and others: those which 
require any notice here are the varieties of Apples and Pears. 





THE APPLE. 

The Apple-tree, if favored by a good soil and climate, - 
will live to a great age; two hundred years being not an 
unusual duration in a fruit-bearing condition. 

The varieties of cultivated Apples are now innumerable. 
The numerous varieties aro of three. sorts:—Apples for the 
table; or to be eaten raw ; Apples suitable for baking and other 
culinary purposes; and Apples for cider. Table Apples are, 
again,*sub-divided into those which will keep and those which 
will not. The choice kinds include the-Ribston Pippin, the 
Dowton Nonpareil, Searlet Pearmain, and Blenheim Orange. 

‘The Keswick and Kentish, Codling and Hawthornden are 
early ripe; but the fruit will not keep beyond October. The 
Nonsuch is a fine Apple, and remains good in October. The 
best baking Apples are the Colvilles, for early use ; the Rennets 
and Pearmains, for autumn ; and the Russets and Padley’s Pip- 
pins, for avinter and spring. 

In Simla and other hill stations almost every estate 
might “a & its stock of Apple-trees, the rues given for 
cottage girdens bein made applicable to them. Where the 
soil and‘situation are avorable for tae producttn of the Apple, 

val 
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the following sorts should be tried. According to Mr. Thom- 
pson’s plan—“ where the space will admit of only one 
tree, the best is the Ribston-Pippin ; where two, ¢he Ribston 
Pippin’ and Dutch Mignonne ; where three, the Wormsley 
Pippin, Ribston Pippinfand Dutch Mignonne ; where “our, 
the Wormsley Pippin, King of the Pippins, Ribston Pippin, 
and Dutch Mignonne ; and where five or more may be grown, 
the best additions are the Old Nonpareil, the Dowton Non- 
pareil, and the Alfreston.” Messrs. Carter & Co., of London, 
can supply “dwarf standards” of all the kinds named; 
and as the Suez Canal and railway offer immense facilities 
for the introduction of superior fruit-trees into the hills 
(Kussowlee to Simla), we venture to hope that regular annual 
visitors will take the subject under notice into favorable con- 
sideration, 


THE PEAR. 


The Pear-tree, like that of the Apple, is found in a wild ” 


state in all parts of Hurope, and has been similarly domesti- 
ested and improved into many fine varieties. The tendency of 
the tree is to a handsome pyramidal form. It is much longer 
in attaining maturity than tho Apple-tree; and on a dry soil 
it will survive and continue fruitful for centuries. The tree 
may be propagated by seeds, layers, cuttings, budding, and 
grafting: it is more frequently raised from seeds than the 
Apple; but grafting on its own species is also common,~and 
is generally successful. - ‘ 
The observat‘ons already offered respecting soil for Apple- 
trees, apply equally to those of the Pear kind, 1d nothing 
more need here be said either on that subject or on general 
culture, The pruning, however, is different, because tue Pear 
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is a very independent growing tree, and, as a standard, will 
assume its own natural figure in opposition to all restraint. 
All branches which lash one another must be removed; but 
unless the pruner cut-and deform his trees in his atterapts to 
create fruitful spurs, there will seldom be a redundancy of wood. 
A little foreshortening or disbudding in the spring and summer 
may be useful; but in general, as the Pear can seldom become 
fruitful under seven or eight years from the grafting or bud- 
ding, it will be prudent to watch the gradual development of 
the natural spurs, and to cut back the-laterals to them when 
formed, and not before. Mr. Knight pruned very little, ~ 
shortening the main shoots occasionally, not sooner than July. 
He thus expressed his opinion on the subject in April, 1838,.. 
in a letter to a professional gardener :—* I would recom- 
mend the knife to be little used upon the young Pear-trees, 
particularly upon the horizontal branches. As a genenal rule for 
pruning trees that are to be kept low in gardens, I recom- 
mend the upright shoots, shortened about the beginning of 
July.” : ; ~ 
About 200 varieties of Pear are enumerated in recent cata- 
logues, all differing from each other in their qualities, time of 
ripening, &e. Among the finest sorts may be mentioned— 


Tue JARGONNELLE. Rous-Ever. 
Martz Loutss. Wiwpine. 
Brurnre pe Capianmonr. Brurre Dieu. 
MuscapELte. Grout Morcnav. 
BovucuRETEIN, Easter Beurre, 
Sr. Garmarn, Bevrre Rance. 


The word Beurre, which here occurs several times, is from 
the Frene 1 word for “ butter;” and that, as weil as the other 
names, show how much we are indebted to our continental 
neighbours for perfecting this. delicious-fruit. | In selecting 

T 
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Pear-trees, the nature of the locality must be consulted, subject 
to which the Jargonnelle and others mentioned, .also the 
Windsor, are general favourites. The summer, sutumn, and 
winter Bergamots are not excelled for rich muskiness of 
flavour, he Pear requices a warmer climate than the Arple ; 
hence. some of the finer sorts, which grow well as standards 
in the south and central parts of England, will require a wall, 
and shelter in northern or more keen situations. Any sorts 
worth the cultivating should have a rich aromatic flavour, and 
be either of the melting kind (Beurre), or be firm and erisp, 
like the winter Bergamots. 


STONE FRUITS. 

‘The finest wall fruits of the garden are included in this 
division ; ‘these are the Peach, Nectarine, Apricot, Plum, and 
Cherry, and all their numerous varieties. Under these’ well- 
known names we shall take a cursory view of each, referring 
the reader for minute particulars to the catalogue in Lindley’s | 
* Guide to the Orchard and Kitchen Garden,” and to that of 
©The Fruit: Cultivators”—a small work of great merit by the 
late Mr. Rogers, of the Southampton Nursery. Beside the 
familiar term stone ,ruits, botanists refer all the trees which 
bear fruit with a kernel contained within a hard bony shell, 
surrounded by a rich and saccharine pulp; this consequently 
‘would embrace that division (Ainygdalee) which has the 
Almond-tree for its type. The Peach and Nectarine (4m»-da- 
us) have been separated from that family ané consti- 
tuted into a distinct genus (Persica). The Nectarine—by 
some considered as a mere variety of the Peach, an by others 
as a separate species—differs ouly in the epicarp, or outer 
covering of the pulp» part, being smeoth ‘nstead of downy. : 
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PEACH AND NECTARINE, 


Both are natives of Persia, introduced from that country 
in the yeai 1562, and extens‘vely cultivated since that 
period. Each admits of two leading sub-varieties—the Melt- 
ing Peaches and Nectarines, or free stones; and those with 
more solid flesh adhering to the nut, and therefore tcrmed 
cling stones. ‘She French consider them as one fruit, but 
arrange them under four divisions; but we prefer to sim- 
plify our description as above, and shall even dismiss the 
cling stones altogether from our catalogue, deeming them 
comparatively worthless, being later in their season, and of a 
flavour altogether inferior to the true Melters. 

The Peach and Nectarine (P. vudgaris and levis) can be 
raised by sowing the stones, and excellent varieties have 
been.so obtained; therefore it is nota fact that, the trees 
raised from seeds are wildiags. But as there is no certainty 
of what a seedling may ultimately become, it is not prudent 
to trust to this mode of propagation; and though we would 
urge every gardener to make himself intimate with the 
process of budding-—that approved and certain method of 


perpetuating approved varieties—yet, as much time. must 


thus e'apse before a wall can be stocked with fruitful trees, 
we think it advisable that"he purchase of a good and trusty 
nurseryman such varieties as are found to be adapted to the 


locality. The Peach and Nectarine are celdom grafted; it is: 


usual to select.buds of trees that are approved learers and 
of “ertile Labits, and to insert them into young, vigorous 
stocks of the Muscle Plum or Seedling Peach, 

The Peach produces its fruit upon the spring wood of the 
previous * ear; occasionally also, if the habit of the tree 
be very vigorous, upon secondary shoots from.that wood; but 
this is by no meaus defirable under ordinary “ircumstances, 
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because it proves that the tree is too luxuriant in young 
wood, which, being developed after midsummer, can scarcely 
become duly mature. A treo cannot be expectct to produce 
or supyort a crop of fruit in a period short of four or five 
years from the budding; but during that period the art of 
the gardener should be employed to lay in six or more 
regular branches to the right and left, which will form the 
skeleton or figure of the tree, and remain the permanent 
supporters of the young bearing wood. In the fair method 
of training, secondary fruitful shoots are permitted to’ form 
at the under as well as the upper sides of these main branches ; 
but in the Seymour training, the fertile secondaries are led off 
from the upper sides only; all those which break from the 
front (called fore-rights and breast-wood), or from the back 
next the wall, or from the under side, are obliterated as they 
appear, éither by pinching them off with the finger aud 
thumb, or by amputation with a sharp knife: this process is 
termed disbudding. The quantity of wood to be retained : 
year after year, so as to obtain a regularly increasing propor. 
tion of fruit without redundant wood, is chiefly produced by 
«ne judicious use of the knife in disbuddings, 

The following is a selection of a few of the. finest nelting 
Peaches adapted for the hills* :— 


1. Bentecarpe, or Gatanpg.| 4. Nosrusse. 





2. CHANCELLOR, 5. Royat Grorar, 
8. Late ApiiiABLE. 6. Rosanna,” or Yzetrow 
: ALBERGE. 
NECTARINES, ms 
1. Evruag, or CLaresronr. | 2. Fare Cury’s Ea ty Wurte. 


3. ViotzT Hattos (the best). 





* Fide p. 204. 
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THE APRICOT. 


It isbelieved, upon the authority of Pliny and others, that 
the Apricot is a native of Armeaia, whence its present Latin 
name Armeniaca vulgaris. It partakes of the habits of a 
Plum and Peach, and; till lately, was considered a Plum - 
(Prunus Armeniaca). It is multiplied by budding eithes upon 
the common Plum or the Muscle Plum. The operation of 
budding, like that of grafting, may be most realily acquired 
by observing the practice of a good budder. The season of 
budding is comprised between the third week of July and 
the 16th of August, and showery weather is propitious. 
The buds should be selected from shoots of the spring 
wood; and in taking them off, a piece of bark one inch- 
and-a-half long should be retained, from which the strip 
of wood, it contains ought, to detach itself freely without 
bringing with it the eye of the bud. ‘This eye or point is 
a vital organ, without which a bud cannot grow. This 
remark applies to every kind of bud, whether it be that of 
the Apple, Pear, Peach, or any of their kindred; or of any 
ornamental tree or shrub which admits of being thus pro- 
pagated. -The best varieties of Apricot are— . 

~}. Tw Peach Avricor.—Fruit high-coloured and very 
large. 

2. Moorpanx.—Of high flavour, and also pretty large. 

3. Brussers.—Oval ; capable of ripening on an open 
standard. : yo mere) 

“4. Ture Rowan. —Hardy, and an abundant bearer. 

The Apricot is indigenous to the Himalayas. A very fine 
variety isamet with 1. Tadak, which, when progerly prepared 
and dried/ yields a very supericy description of Khoobanee. Tn 
the district of Kotegurh, 40 miles north of Simla, the hill 
zemindars largely Cultivate the sweet-ernelled. Apricot, or 
Shee-roll-Too.+ “ 
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It is raised from seed ; bears in four years, The: fruit is 
good, and the kernels are eaten like Almonds ; these, when 
pressed, yield a elear edible o, which is also used asa hair-oil. 
Imported Apricots thrive in Simla, but the fruit degenerates 
from want of suitable manure; bat when this is applied in 
season? the fruit is first-rate. In November the roots near ‘the 
surface should be bared and exposed to the frost, ‘and kept 
so till the middle of March, when a compost made of 
well-rotted eowdung (freed from worms) and lime, or lime 
riddlings, should be made use of. When the trees come into 
bud, water once a week with an aqueous solution of sulphate 
of iron. By keeping the roots exposed during the winter, the 
flowering is kept back, better frnit is obtained, and all fear of 
losing the crop from hailstorms during April is guarded 
against. The Apricot requires a good deal of pruning, as it 
produces much wood in a very short time. ors the winter, 
prune, shortly after the leaves fall, to six inches, in order to 
obtain new branches. In April more wood should be removed, 
so as to produce short fruitful spurs in abundance. In all 
winter prunings and curtailments, the longest shoot that is 
retained ought not to exceed eighteen inches in length ; 
thence diminishing, according to the strength of each, to nine 
or even six inches, ‘The Apricot leves warmth and sunshine ; 
it should therefore be planted from east to south—and, say, to 
20 degrees west of south. By following these directions this 
delicious fraitms7—be grown to perfection. 





- THE PLUM. 


The common Sloe of Britaig is the, type of itis genus, 
Primus ; but those rich and luscious fruits which haye been 
- so long cultivated throughout Euroye aie of eastexn origin. 
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Plums are propagated by budding upon the common Plum - 
stock ; and for standards Lindley recommends the insertion 
to be made nine inches from the-ground, when, under favour- 
able circumstances, the buds will produce vigorous choots— ~ 
stardard high the first year. Ope standards require little 
attention ; they should be divested of all the superfluous shoots 
by prunitig them out close to their origin just before the 
season of spring growth; but wall-trees and espaliers are to 
be treated as espulier Pear-trees; that is, by training them 
with a central stem, and a series of horizontal branches proceed- 
ing from it on each side nine inches apart. These branches ~ 
are not to be shortened; and the spurs which form naturally 
upon them are to be kept short and compact as they advance 
in length. Artificial spurs may be obtained by July foreshort- 
ening; but as fertility is promoted by whatever checks the 
luxuriance of the wood, it will, we think, be preferable to train 
in the supernumerary laterals, depressing them below the 
horizontal level till some natural spurs are formed near their 
origin, and then to cut the shoots back to the lowest spur, 

The Plum ripens in September and October. Of the 
earlier dessert Plums, the Greengage and the two Orleans axe 
the-beet. Coe’s Golden Drop and the Goliath come into season 
in October; and for preserving, we name the Winesour, 
Violette Native, the two varieties of Magnum Bonum, and the 
Bamson or Damascene. 

The Imperatrice is the best late Plum-;-heing delicious in 
No.ember. The soil already mentioned is favourable +o the 
Plum, though the tree will prosper in one of more binding 
quality. Plums are used at desserts, in taics and preserves; 
and, when dried, form the weil-known Prunes of the fruiterer. 
The fruit of the Sloe, when ripe, makes a good preserve. 


r 7 
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All imported Plums ripen their fruit in the Himalayas. 
At Simla and Kussowlee many Plums ripen just before and 
during the rains. This can and should be przvented by 
exposing the roots to the winter frosts. When this is regularly 
done, the Plums ripen after the rains. We have shown ‘how 
fruits may be forced, and how retarded or thrown back ; and in 
the Simla Hills, by judicious management we have had our 
‘Apples, Plums, Quinces, and Pears, ripe and ripening in Sep- 
tember and October, when not a fruit was to be seen in other 
gardens. 





THE CHERRY. 


The Cherry-tres—or Cerasus, as it was called by the 
Romans—has been known as a cultivated tree for at least three 
centuries ; orchards, the produce of which was sold at a high 
price in the year 1540, existing to a large extent ir Kent. This 
circumstance conferred the name of Kentish Cherry on that 
peculiar species, Lindley enumerates and describes twenty- _ 
eight, and Rogers twenty-five, different kinds of Cherries; 
atpong which the best for gencral cultivation are the Kentish, 
tne May-duke, the Graffien or Bigarrean, Harrison’s Heart, 
the Black Heart, and Morella. All may be grown as-stand- 
ards, but the May Sake and Morelta produce larger fruit when, 
trained against a wall. Standard trees form their own spurs, 
and require only a little thinning out of superfluous branches ; 
but wall treessa»-+ be treated as the Apricot and Plum, avoid- 
ing, kowever, to shorten the leading branches, ‘Phe Movclla 
requires a somewhat different treatment, because it not only 
bears on spurs, bit, like the Peach, on young wood_of the last 

, spring. Mr. Rogers offers sdme remarks in th: form of 
anecdote, which are deserving of attention. In the Sugrendon . 
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Gardens, of which he had the charge, “a north wall, ten feet 
high, had a border twelve feet wide, and very shallow, 
reposing on !oose or rubble rock. The soil was a dark, hazelly 
loam of rather inferior quality: the roots were very ncar the 
surfeze, those nearest the stem actualty above it. Five trees - 
were originally planted, but subsequently the second and fourth 
were removed, leaving the centre tree at thirty-two feet 
from the end ones. Even at this distance the branches met; 
and in their progress, being kept very thin of bearing wood, 
the crops were magnificent. The trees were simply planted 
on the natural surface of unprepared ground, without any 
manure or deep tfenching. Neither was'thie border ever dug 
with spades, but slightly stirred with blunt forks, and having 
a little well-rotted horsedung bestowed every sccond or third 
year. There cannot be a more mistaken notion and injurious 
practice than overloading and poisoning the frnit borders with 
rich dung. In the early craining of the Morella, the knife 
should be used freely, to gain a sufficient number of leading, 

“branches, thinning out the laterals, but never shortening 
them.” The Cherry-tree grows to a large size, and its wood 
is highly valued by turaers and musical instrument-makers- , 
from-its suitableness for being bored and formed into smooth 
tubes ; in the luxurious Eaet it is much u-ed for the tubes of 
tobacco-pipes. Fruit of the Cherry seems less impaired by 
growing in a wild state than other garden fruits. In Scotland, ° 
the wild Cherries, called geans, are small, hut fine flavoured ; 
and“ Germany, the favourite liquor Kerschvasser 1s distilled 
from the juice of this species of fruit. The liquor called 
cherry-brandy ig made by putting the best lack varieties in 
brandy. } oyeau is a liquor~flavoured by the kernels of the 
C. occidentalis; and a large Black Cherry is employed in the 

oe “ 
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manofacture of the Ratafia of Grenoble. The Maraschino 
of Zara is made from a peculiar species cultivated in 
Dalmatia. > 

The Cherry is indigenous to the hills (Kussowlee to Ram- 
pore in Busabir), and + variety introduced from Cashmere 
grows most vigorously in some gardens at Simla. With 
proper care and culture there is nothing to prevent all kinds 
of imported Cherries from growing and fruiting at Simla. 

Carter & Co., of London, supply all descriptions of 
Cherries—well-rooted dwarfs—which are well established in 
pots, and well furnished with buds, for fruiting next year 
in orchard houses. . 


BERRIES. 


In-this division will be comprised the Currant and Goose- 
berry, both members, with all their now innumerable varieties, 
of the same family or genus, Ri+es—the Raspberry, Straw- 
berry, Cranberry, and Grape Vine. 


THE CURRANT. 


The Currant is a native of the Himalayas as well as of 
Britain, The Black and Red Currant grow wild in. the 
mountain ranges beyond Kotegarh ; the Black Currant 
grows most luxuriously on the south-western face of the 
Daron Mountain, at an altitude of 7,000 feet; and plants 
brought-‘thence grew well at Simla. The imported Red . 
Currant bears fruit in the garden of the “ Highlands” c~ate, 
which is close to the summit of Mount Jacko ;~ but the 
imported Black Currant, though it grew well in several Simla 
gardens (at various levels), did not bear fruit, aid the fact 
is easy of explanation. In England aad Europe, “ Currant 
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. shrubs prosper only in cool climates, and they are some- 
what arbitrary in their choice of a situation; they grow 
to an astorishing perfection in the rich, moist vales of the 
middle counties, but the Berries dwindle in hot and aric situa- 
tione” This holds good in the hills, for where the Currant 
grows wild it is never hot. The Red Currants grown by the 
hillmen in warm situations, and brought into Simla for sale, 
are very small and sour. ‘I'he soil best suited to the Currant is 
a loam; but it likes manure, and this can be advantageously 
and freely applied as a top-dressing in November, to remain 
o6 the surface .till after the pruning in February, when 
it shoutd be lightly forked into the soil without disturbing 
the roots. 

Currants may be raised from seeds ; but well-rooted cut- 
tings can be so easily obtained from England that we offer no 
remarks on the subject of seedlings. The plants being esta- 
blished (they should be put down between April and August), 
prune them for fruit in the following month of March, In 

"pruning, shorten all the leaders, and spur in the laterals till 
the bushes appear like deformed masses of sernbby twigs. 
By these spurrings and shortenings the trees progres. 
somewhat slowly, but the fruit is produced in massive 
clusters from the numerous spurs. Tne Black Currant 
requires a cooler and more moist site than the White and 
Red, and it is necessary that the wood be kept young, but 
never pruned or spurred. Whatever shoots become black 
and—valy, must be cut entirely out, leaving those bearing 
branches only which are of a delicate brown colour. The 
trees require frequent renewal, by taking ‘igorous cuttings 
—for old wood produces smalF Berties. \ 
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THE GOOSEBERRY. 


In the Simla Hills the Gooseberry has not as yet been 
successfully cultivated ; and the late General Tapp spared 
neither“time, care, nor money in trying to acclimatize -this 
plant. If grown in the open, it failed; and it would not 
answer under glass. The culture was finally abandoned by him 
as hopeless. The amateur, if inclined to try the éxperiment, 
might obtain some rooted plants from England. Carter & Co. 
charge in London six shillings per dozen rooted plants of 
the best Lancashire varieties. 





THE RASPBERRY. 


The Raspberry is indigenous to the Himalayas. Three 
kinds are met with: the Yellow and Red are véry common ; 
but the large, deep-colouréd variety, with the true Raspberry 
flavour, is rare, and not met with ‘vithin 70 miles of Simla. 
The imported varietics grow well; but not being looked after, 
‘the fruit has degenerated. 

_ This delicious fruit deserves the amateur’s best attention, 
end we would recommend McLaren’s Prolifie Raspberry to his 
especial notice. It 1s a “ Red Raspberry of immense size, 
fully twice the sire, and a fortnight eatlier than Carter’s 
Prolific; and is a most prolific bearer throughout the season.” 
It obtained the certificate of the Royal ITorticultural Society 
on the 3rd of August, 1870, and is consequently the best 
Raspberry at present procurable in England. ._ ~ 

The Raspberry requires a light loam, which should be well 

* manured ; and exserience proves that “an occasional dressing 
of lime rabb:sh produces fine cones and very fine finit.” The 
plants should be placed between four aad five apirt in the 
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end of April; cut off all the young fructiferous shoots from 
the former year’s canes, and in a brief period they will spring 
again from the same eyes, and instead of one shoot they will 
produce from two to four from the same’ eye, each equally as 
fruitful as the former, with the fruit-upon all as fine as upon. 
the, earlier single canes, and continue to produce plentifully 
through tke months of July and August. The double-bearing 
varieties of the Raspberry are valued for the purpose of late 
fruiting upon the strongest canes of the same season, but 
the fruit is inferior. To grow to perfection, the Raspberry 
requires light, heat, and air; hence it should never-be planted 
under trees or on the shady side of a cliff. 





THE STRAWBERRY. 


The imported Strawberry has, for the last thirty-five years, 
been acclimatized at Simls ; and so profitable is its culture, 
that numerous zemindars within’ ten “miles of Simla have 
put their best irrigated lands under the much-sought-after 
Strawverry. The culture of the Strawberry is well understood 
by the Simla mallees ; but the original stock was inferior, ard 
as new varieties have not yet been introduced, the fruit is 
nothing out of the common. 

It will rest with the public-spirited amateur to introduce 
superior descriptions of this superb fruit, and we give below a 
list of the best :— ~ 


NEW ENGLISH STRAWBERRIES. 
1. Braptey’s Amareur.—The plant is exceedingly robust, 
hardy, healthy, and a prodigious bearer ; the bunches of fruit 


are very large and numerous, and well thrown out from 
amongst the leaves ; the individual fruits are large in: size, 


, 
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handsomely formed, of a deep rich crimson colour, firm, juicy, 
and of the most delicious flavour, having a distinct smack of the 
Hautbois; it commences to ripen two or three days after the 
first fraits of Keen’s Seedling continues to swell off fine 
full-sized Berries to quitc the end of the Strawberry sea~on. 
A peculiarity of the variety is that the fruit does not suffer 
any deterioration whatever if allowed to remain or. the plant 
for several days after being fully ripe; but, on the contrary, 
if the weather is dry, the quality is markedly improved. "The 
plant is so vigorous and hardy in constitution that it will 
produce immense crops of splendid fruit for several seasons 
in succession ; this, with other excellences, constitutes it pre- 
eminently the “ Amateur’s” Strawberry—hence its name, 
"2. Trorman’s Royatty,—Raised from the Black Prince 
and British Queen ; it combines the sweetness of the one with 
the. piquancy of the other; while in constitution, bality and 
growth, it is most hardy, vigorous, and free. 

Browy’s Wonpir.—This variety is recommended as 
likely to supersede all others for market purposes ; fruit large, 
well formed, of medium color, and good flavour; will bear 
well in any situation, and on rich, well-manured soil will 
produce a crop exceeding ail expectation. . 


NAMES OF STRAWBERRIES FOR FORCING. 


British Queen, Keen’s Sexpiine. 
«Brack Prince. Prestpent. 
Canorins Suepepa, Preaer. 


The following old English Strawberries are A180. recom- 
mended :— 


Austrian Scarier. _Azrrpeen SEEDLING. 
Roseverry. Groves Enp Scarncr. 
Scotcu Scarver, - | Downton’s. a 
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The, Strawberry has been successfully cultivated in the 
plains of Upper India and the Punjab for a great number _ 
of years. .At Meerat, the late” Colonel Farrington, of the 
Artillery, grew them on ridges some nine inches in height, 

_80 that when the beds were irrigated the roots absorbed 
moisture without the leaves and ranners getting wet. To save 
the fruit from being soiled by the rain, he caused flat pottery, 
plates to be made by the koomhar or potter. These plates 
were nine inches in diameter, and had a circular opening in 
the centre some two inches in diameter. They were 
used as follows :--The growing plant was carefully gathered 
up, Lettuce-fashion, and passed through the orifice ot the 
earthen plate, which was gently but firmly pressed down 
on the surface soil of the ridge. The plant was then Jet 
go, and during the night resumed its natural position. 

It flowered in due time and bore fruit, and as both 

" flowering and fruiting took place on the surface of the 

plate, the flowers remained uninjured, and the fruit was of 
the best description. We would recommend this plan for 
adoption by all amateurs who may be inclined to import and 
cultivate the various choice Strawberries above-named. 

Plants taken up by the roots (the soil being removed), and 
packed in damp moss, within a tin bex or canister well 
soldered down, will reach India in perfect safety, and if put 
down in boxes under cover, will be ready for planting out in 
March-April in the hills. 

‘fo Major Shelley, B. S. C., belongs the honor of growing 
and preserving the Strawberry plant through the hot season, ° 
so that wh2n the rains ceased they were ready fo. re-planting. 
For this ¢ |mirable p*an, sce the proceedings of the Agri-Hor- 

_ticultucal Society of India for 187u-71. . 
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As Strawberry cultivation is a novelty in some hill 
stations, the information given below will, we trust, be useful, 
‘The following comprehend the general directions for cul- 
ture :—The seasons for planting are March or September. 
The soil that all affect-is a rich unctuous loam, trenched to 
the depth of two feet. The best and strongest rooted runners 
of July are always to be preferred; and these-should be 
planted at the periods above-named, with all their roots, into beds 
or borders recently prepared. Many persons retain their beds 
or rows during an indefinite number of years in a tolerable 
state of fertility ; but the triennial system appears to combine 
every advantage, while it avoids the two extremes of annual 
renewals and of protracted duration. When a bed is formed 
and in full bearing, it will require an annual surface-dressing . 
of loam and manure—two parts of the former to one of the 
latter—early in the winter, to protect the plants and receive : 
the new roots, which always are envitted just below the lowest 
leaf stalks, In March the old leaves ought to be all cut off, 
leaving the hearts untouched ; and the beds should be cleared 
of litter by a wooden rake. Prior to the fruit becoming ripe, 
tae mowings of a lawn, or of any soft grass laid over the ° 
surface, will prevent the Berries from being soiled. 


THE CRANBERRY. 


There are two species of this plant, the fruit of which is 
now so very largely employed asa kitchen article for tarts, 
and as a cheap and effective anti-scorbutic among seamen. The 
common Cranberry (Oxrycoceus palustris) grows wild both 
in England rnd Scotland, It is a trailing plant, with slender 
shrubby shoots, which are clothed with- small linc w leaves ; 

’ the fruit is an nastere Red Berry, about the. size of a common : 
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Currant. . It flourishes near flowing springs and small streams. 
The American Cranberry (0. macrocarpus) is a larger and 
more luxurious plant, and its fruit is of a longish shape and 
latger. Both would grow in the hills, but have not -as yet 
_ been. introduced. 7 





THE FILBERT. 


The Hazel Nut grows-wild in the Himalayas ; and the 
English Filbert, when introduced, would answer expectations, 


INDIAN FRUITS. 


We purpose excluding from this Ilandbook all Indian 
fruits which are unfit for the table; and if any such exist 


~ in the proprietor’s garden, we would recommend their sum-- 
mary removal, 





ANANASSA SATIVA (THE PINEAPPLE), 


The Pineapple, as its Sanscrit name (Cimanas)_indi- 
cates, was known in India ages before the discovery of South  - 
America, and so was the Maize, which is mentioned in the . 
Maha Bharrut ; and though in modern times super‘or de- 
scriptions have found their way to India from America, 
“still there is little doubt that very good kinds were grown in 
various parts of Lower India in verf remote time:. ~ The 
Pineapple requires a rich soil ‘similar to that in which 
Sugarcane will flourish, but to make such soil produce 
superior Pineapples, the ground must be manured with 
&@ comport.containing slaked lime (chunam), commen salt, 
and-saltpetre. The salt (24 seers) should be dissolved ina 
ghurrak or more of water, and the solution be sprinkled 
over 40 seers or chunam through the rose of a watering- 
pot; care should be taken not to drown the line, but to 
moisten it. When dry, turn it over and moisten ugain, and 
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so proceed till the saline solution is used up and the lime 
impregnated with salt. 


The saltpetre (5 seers) dicaild be similarly dissolved 
and ‘applied to 40 seers of brick-kiln ash or refuse, taat is, 
the mixture of burnt and half-burnt matters which have 
to be removed before the burnt bricks can be taker. out. 
This. refuse is very rich in compounds of ammonia, lime, 
and iron, and being of a porous nature, absorbs the nitrous 
solution, and induces catalytic chemical action, when the 
compost is mixed, made, and applied. 


The mincral portion of the compost—i.e., the lime . 
impregnated with salt, and the kiln refuse with nitre—are 
to be mixed together, and to this mixture 8 maunds of 
fresh horse, goat, or sheeps’ dung is to be added, or a 
mixture of allthree. ‘The compost being ready, prepare the 
ground as di.ccted for the. planting of Standard Roses, and 
put down the young plants accordingly. 


The plants are propagated very readily during the rains 
by stmking suckers or the green crowns from the fruit’ in 
sand. A boxful of superior Pincapples may be easilv 
obtained from Calcutta by rail, and after the fruit is con- 
sumed, the crowns should be planted; end if the stumps 
be placed in a damp pit, the latent eyes will spring forth, 
and a crop of young plants be the result. 


The Pineapple enjoys light, heat, and moisture. It 
flowc: 3 in February and March, and ripens its fruit in July 
and August ; and in September and October makes its prin- 
cipal growth. ‘The proper season for plant*ng is in August, 
and the first week or ten dcys in September. If a glass 
house (w' ich can be artificially warmed) be available, the 
Pineapple may be ecsile grown in the Iunalayas. 
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The following is a list of the best kinds which may be 
procured from Calcutta :— 


1. The Ceyton.—Th2 fruit is rather large and of an 
orange colour, and is “ decided to be the finest in flavo>r of 
all procurable in Calcutta,” : f - 

©. The Syxmer, or Koomla, enjoys a very high re- 
putation. The fruit, when young, is of a black colour- and 
bright-yellow when ripe. It is remarkable for the very large 
size of its eyes, and for not having more than seven or eight 


of them. ; / 


8. The Dacca is a fine fruit, remarkable for the 
smoothness of its rind and the white colour of its eyes. 


4, The Cayenne.—A variety much cultivated in 
Enrope, where it is in high estimation, and is esteemed the 
best kind for winter fruiting, 


5. The Moscow. Both itaported varieties, of which 

6. The Quzen. Jthe former had been grown by | 
Mr. L. Berkeley in his green-house at Lahore, and had 
fruited. 


The Pineapple grows almost wild in America and Bur- 


mah, and the fruit is delicious. 7 


' MUSA (PLANTAIN—BANANA), . 


At one time the Plantain and Banana were cansidered 
as two distinct specics, but it has now been decided to a cer- 
tainty that +he latter may be regarded as nferely a variety 
of the former. In India all kinds »re indisc iminately 
termed Plantain. _ . 2 a 


. 
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The Plantain delights in a very rich soil ; but in order 
to obtain first-class fruit, and plenty of it, it is indispen- 
sable that the saline manures be fully present. The pulp 
of the ripe Plantain is rich in saccharine matter, bat poor 

. in gluten or albumen—hence it is nt a sustaining fruit when 
ripe; but the green fruit contains starch with sufficient 
gluten to inake its meal, as well as the dried fruit, of consi- 
derable value as an article of food. The coarser kinds of 
Plantain afford very good food for cattle ; and as the Hindoos 
and Burmese use the green or unripe fruit as a vegetable, 

“we may witucss a feast at which Plantain curry is caten ~ 
with Plantain bread or cakes, whilst the ripe fruit is served 
as dessert. 

The fruit of a single tree sometimes weighs 70fb or 
80tb, but averages from 3016 to 4016; and. according to 
Humboldt, the same space of a thousand square feet, which 
will yield only 46216 of Potatoes, or 38tb of Wheat, will 
produce 4,0001b of Bananas, and in a shorter period of time.” 

The European philanthropist who introduces a superior 
description of Plantain into any part of India not provided 
with this tree, confers a far greater benefit on the people 
than does the wealthy Hindoo who spends thousands of 
rupees in forming a Mango-tope. F 

The Plantain requires a rich soil, and it is essential 
that it should be saline. To make it so, the quantity of 
common salt prescribed for Pineapple manure -ghould be 
douk'ed, and the compost so made be freely used -when 
putting down the plants, and subsequently after the fruit has 
been gathered. = . 

Firminger states :—“Piants should be put out ‘six or 
eight fee apart in « trench about a foot or more deep and 
three feet wide, waich should be well~supplicd from time 
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to time with fresh cowdung and abundantly watered. 
Three stems of each plant_is to be the limit; and the 
suckers, which will be constantly springing up,“should be 
removed as soon as they make their appearance. The 
stem that has once bofne fruit shonld be eut down ciose 
to the ground, as it will never bear a second time ; and a 
fresh sucker should be allowed to grow up to repléce it.” 

We would give each plant at least ten feet of room, and 
make ‘the trench fully two feet in depth. The Plantain 
requires ample growing room, both for its roots and 

~ branches ; and it is absurd to expect large, heavy bunches of * 
fruit if there is not sufficient growing room for the roots. 

The fruit of the Plantain is very poor in mineral mat- 
ters, but these are so very abundantly present in the skins 
of ripe Plantains, that it has been proposed to manufac. 
ture the muriate of potash from their ashes : sada salts are 
also present, with lime and its phosphate. These facts Show 
why the Plantain exhausts the soil: so rapidly, and why 
fresh supplics of saline manure are necessary. 

The muriate of potash (which’ is generally present in 
xost salt marsh plants) causes cows to give a rich milk, 
and it is very fattening. Hence it is good _husbandry, to 
«grow. common Planvains as food for cattle; but to be of the 
proper quality, the skins must be rich in mineral matters— 
a result which cannot be attained if the soil is deficient 
in salt arf potash ; and as these can be artificially supplied, 
the success or failure of the crop depends, not -on Provi- 
dence, but on the liberality and skill of the cultivater. 

The Plantain grows at Kapoo, on the bankg of the Sut- 
ledge below ‘Kotegurh ; and if is common in most of the 
villages in the neighbourhood of Sinwla: 4,000 to 4,500 
feet is appareutly it: natural limit. ~ wae 
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It sometimes snows at Syree on the Simla road ; and as 
the Plantains there stand both snow and frost, suckers 
obtained therefrom would answer -anywhere in the North. 
Western Provinces and the Punjab. 4 

~ For garden cultivation the follawing kinds are recom. 
: mended, viz. :— 


1. The “Crampa. 4. The Dacca. 
2. The Cuxenre Cuampa. | 5. The Cuinese or Caven- 
3. The Marranan. DISH PLANTAIN, 


These are all grown for the Calcutta market. 
The Arracan Plantains recommended by Captain Ripley 
are— 
1. Hprrayan.—A very pleasant fruit, of. a mellow 
sub-acid flavour. 
2. TaEnaisa.—A small sized fruit of excellent flavour. 
8. Nartapoo.—A very luscious fruit. 
. 4. Mounesya.—A pleasant sub-acid fruit, skin dead 
white. 
&. Maypanzerrne.—A long narrow Plantain, growing 
in handsome bunches, and a luscious fruit. 
6. Byar Taus.—A large well-flavoured fruit. 
- Common Plantain used green as a vegetable and suited 
for cattle are— . 7 » 
1. Kuyteta. 
2. Kuten Kana.—A fruit of great size; used only in 
its unripe state for curries by the Bengalees. 


o 





. 


THE FIG. 7 


e 
The’ Fig, or Uvycer, is indigenous to the Himalayas. 
The £ageo is sweet and luscious, and bout the size of a 


x 
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Walnut. The Yee-mud is much larger, sweet and luscious 
when ripe. These are the local or pakaree names, and the 
fruit would no doubt be improved by cultivation. In the 
plains (Umballa) we have three kinds of Figs, of which 
two are cvidently of Afghan origin, the fruit resembling ins 
size and form the dried Figs brought down annually for” 
sale from Cabul. The third is a small Fig, avhich was 
quite green on the 28th of June, and under ordinary 
circumstances could not ripen till the middle of August. 
The first-named ripened in all May, and were very fair, 
though far inferior to the hill kind, : 
The Spanish Fig would no doubt grow well in the hills, 
provided it was planted at a suitable elevation, i.e., from 
4,500 to 6,500 feet above the level of the sca. The Sycamore 
or common wild Fig is met with in various parts of the 
Simla Hills, and affords information as to the site on which 
superior kinds should be planted. ~ . 





THE PAPAW. 

The Pepiya (Carica papaya) is a native of South 
America and the West Indies, but has become thoroughly 
naturalized in India. The fruit when ripe is agreeabl-, xool, 

“and refreshing, the pulp resembling that of a fine Orange~ 
_flesh Melon. The tree comes into flower during the rains, and 
the fruit is in season during the whole of the cold months. 
Plants arc raised from seed, and are of very rapid growth, 
rising to cight or ten feet high in about ten nionths, and 
coming into bearing. The flowers with male, and thase with 
female organs, are borne on distinct plants—hence the un- 
productiveness of many trees. 7 
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THE PUNNEEALA PLUM. 


The Punneeala is common_in Bengal, somewhat rare 
in the Upper Provinces, and quite unkown in the Punjab. 
It ispropagated from seed, and in time attains a height of 
between twenty and thirty feet. “ The fruit ripens during 
the months of September and October, and® is of the form 
and size of a Cherry, slightly compressed into a five or six- 
sided shape. It is of a deep dull-purplish chocolate colour. 
The flavour resembles that of an indifferent Plum, but it 
affords an exceedingly nice compote when cooked with 
sugar.” — (Firminger.) 

We consider that under proper cultivation the Punnee- 
ala would yield good fruit, and, in addition, it would supply 
a vigorous stock for grafting purposes. We would recom- 
mend all standing trees to be cut down to-a height of 
twelve feet; all old and useless wood should be unsparingly 
removed, and the bearing vranches should be pruned Plum- 
fashion. The roots should be exposed, and fresh soil, 
enriched with (fruit) manure, made to take the placé of the 
exhausted or old soil. The“improvement of the fruit 
would follow as a matter of course; and by subsequen. 
Management a really superior fruit would be obtained. 
The fact of the Punneeale (Flacourtia cataphracta) ripen- 
ing its fruit after the rains have ceased, is greatly in its 
favour as regards improvements. The introduction of this 
Plum into the hills is much to be desired ; for, if acrlimatized, 
‘we suould- not only have a late Plum, but a good stock 
for other kinds, 





THE INDIAN SORREL OR PUTWA. 


Ther} are two k.nds of this fruit (Hibiscus sabdariffa), 
the red ard the whife ;*the lattcr is less acid than. the former. 
x 
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The part of the plant made use of is not the fruit itself, but 
the large, thick succulent sepals which envelope it. Of these _ 
most delicious tarts, puddings, jams, and jellies- are made, 
The seeds are sown about the eud of May, and the plants are 
put out in the ground at the distance of four feet from, 
each other. Ipgrows to the height of three or-four feet, 
and bears a large, handsome yellow flower, wth a dark 
crimson eye. The gathering for use may be made in 
November-December. The plant will not grow at Simla; 
but if the seed be given to the Syree mallees, who keep 
the Simla market supplied with ‘vegetables, they would: 
cultivate and produce the fruit in all October. The Bhin- 
dee (or Hibiscus esculentum) grows all about the Syree valley, 
and as Cotton does the same, it stands to reason that the 
Putwa could be as successfully grown. 


—_— 
A 


THE PHALSA. 


The Phalsa (Grewia Asiatica) is a native of India, © 
and, when allowed to grow, attains a height of from twelve 
“o sixteen feet. Its foliage is very handsome aud umbra- 
geous, and the mallees should not be allowed to cut down 
and disfigure the-tree as they Jo under the pretence of 
pruning it; the real object in view being to secure a 
gratuitous supply of fuel for the winter months, The fruit 
is a Berry of the size of a large marrow fat Pea; when 
ripe, its color is dark-purple—its flavour -sub-acid, ard by 
no means unpleasant, 

‘The fruit ri>ens in May, and when mashed down with 
sugar, and the pulp. separated from the seeds, it affords a 
mass. which, when tock in water” and iced, produces 
a very good snerbet, and Blso an exccllent water ice. If 
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grown on sandy or inferior soil, the fruit will of necessity 
be sour: hence the necessity for selecting good soil, and 
using suitable manures. 7 
* 


sh 





' THE LICHEE. 

The Lichee (Nephelium lichi) is a native of China, and 
its foliage is dense and handsome. In Bengal it blossoms 
about the middle of February, with sprays of small pale- 
green flowers, and ripens its large bunches of fruit about 

“the end of April or beginning of May. The fruit is of the 
size and form of a large Plum, and is covered with a rough, 
thin scale-like rind, which, while the fruit is hanging ripe 
upon the tree, is of a beautiful red tinge. The*pulp of the 
fruit is simply delicious. In the best fruit the contained 
single stone-is small. The station of Chinsurah, on the 
banks of the Hooghly myer, has the credit of producing 
the very best of Liehecs. The Lichee-tree grows well in 
all paxts of India. In the Upper Provinces it is liable to 
be killed by the cold,.if the winter be severe. It should 
therefore be protected from frost, just as young Mango-trees 


are-cored for ‘The* Lichee may be propagated by seed, 
which should be sown as“soon as removed from the fruit. 
Firminger says :—‘‘The sure way to obtain plants that will 
produce good fruit is to propagate by gootee about the 
-end of May. The gootee made at that time wil’~he ready 
‘for yemoy.ng and potting off by the commencement cf the 
cold weather; and may be planted out, where it is finally 
to remain, in the following rainy season.”” The trees should 
be watered daily till the rains set in, and once a week during 
the wint.r—the da iy watering to be resumed ia March. 
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The Lichee should be well manured during the winter, and 
calcareous ‘mineral manure should be applied in March, so 
that the rising sap may be erriched, and a heavy crop of fruit 
secured. When potting down young rooted grafts (gootees), 
care should be taken to mix old pulverised mortar or lime 
riddlings with the excavated soil. It is the want of lime in’ 
the svil which prevents the Grape, Lichee, and other fruits 
from bearing and coming to perfection. . 





THE CUSTARD APPLE. 


The Custard Apple, or Shureefa (Anona squamosa), 
is a native of both tropical Asia and America, Its Sanscrit 
hame, Seeta-phul (fruit of Secta), shows that it was known 
in India in very ancient times. In the province of Bundel- 
cund it is met with in a wild state. The Hill of « Callinger,” 
on which the ancient Hindoo fortress of that name stands, is 
covered with Custard Apple junglé; and Punnah, the ancient 
capital of the province, is famed for its Custard Apples. This _ 
fruit, when full grown, is of the size of the largest Apple. It 
flowers about the middle of May, and as it falls to pieces, 
“hen ripe, from its own weight, it should be removed when 
nearly ripe, and be allowed to ripen 4n baskets containing 
chopped straw, witlt which it should be covered, The custard~ 
like substance of the interior has a most delicious and delicate 


"> flavour. The Custard Apple is propagated from seed, and 


the seedlings are of very rapid growth, coming into bearing , 
in three years’ time. It should be pruned in October; and” 
farm-yard manure should be applied to the exposcd’roots in 
December, calcareous manure being used in the March follow- 
ing: an immense crop of flowezs, followed by a large quan- 
tity of young fruit, is the certain res“It of the « veration. 
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This tree grows in the highest perfection in the most rocky, 
hot, and barren parts of the country, and conéequently its 
culture in the fertile plains of india is always attended with 
success, - 





THE BULLOCK’S HEART. 


The ‘Sanscrit name of this fruit, Rem-phul tahoe 
reticulata), establishes its antiquity; and the fact of its 
being a native of tropical America, tends to show that at 
some very remote period of the world’s history some con- 

“nection must have existed between the Eastern and Western 
Hemispheres. 

This fruit differs from the Custard Apple in having a 
perfectly smooth rind. The interior is full of a thick, 
luscious, custard-like substance, but not so delicate in flavour 
as the Custard Apple. It ripens its fruit during the hot 
months. Plants are propagated from pips. 


THE WOOD OR ELEPHANT APPLE. 


The Kut-bael (Feronia elephantum) is considered a 
jungle or forest tree in the Lower Provinces, It is rare 
above Cawnpore, anc unknown in the Punjab. The fruit is 
round, of a pale-green cofour, and about the size of a cricket 
ball, Firminger says :— When the hard shell-like xind is 
cracked, the interior is found full of a brown, soft mealy 
kind of substance, rather acrid, having a stror>—mell of 
rancid butter, and by no means palatable. It ripeas in 
October.” Dr. Wight says :— The pulp of the fruit 
affords a very pleasant jelly, so closely resembling Black 
Currant jelly as to be only distingnished by a trifling | 
degree c' astringen -y.” This jelly is considered a valuable 
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yemedy for cases of habitual constipation ; or in other words 
it acts as a laxative: 

The tree may be propagated by seed, or by cuttings 
put down during the rains. 

We have heard it stated that the ripe fruit, when eaten, 
acts as a decided purgative; and this property, in a milder 
form, is possessed by the jelly. “ 





TUE BAEL FRUIT. 

The edible Bacl (digle marmelos) is met with in most 
parts of India. Firminger says :—“ The fruit varies much 
as to size, The largest are sometimes seen bigger than a 
man’s head, while those of the ordinary size are not much 
larger than a cricket ball-; the very large ones, however, are 
considered of not nearly so good a quality as those of a more 
moderate size, The interior (of the shell) cortains a_ soft 
yellow substance of peas-pudding-like consistency, inter- 
mingled with a limpid kind of slime of a very fragrant 
scent, and of a flavour very agrecable to those accustomed 
to it. ‘The high reputation it bears for its medicinal pro- 
perties, induces many to partake of it, and those-who do so 
usually become remarkably fond of it’? - The ch-rbet 
made from the pulp of the ripe fruit is much valued by. 
persons suffering from chronic dysentery. The jelly is 
said to relieve and cure this disease ; but medical men have 
no faith iu it. This table fruit is not to be confounded 
with the non-cdible wild Bael of the Himalayas; which is 
not fit to eat even when ripe, and, when green, possesses 
very decided medicinal properties. The wild Bael, which, 
it is said, grows ucar the summit of. the Parisnauth Hill 
in Bengal, is perhaps identical with the; of the 1 imalayas 
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The wild Bael met with in Coorg (Mysore) is called “ medi- 
einal,” and from its having cured dysentery, when all other 
remedies failed to do so, we consider it to be the same as 
that of the Himalayas. x 

_ +The Eseulent (gle marme’ss) may be propagated 
either by layers or by seed. In Bengal the fruit is in season 
in January and February; and in March-April in Delhi, 
where it is carcfully cultivated. 


THE MANGO. 


The Mango is a native of India, and, if left to itself, 

soon becomes a tree of stately growth, with wide- Papeading 
, umbrageous foliage. 

The Aum (Mangifera Indica) of the Hindoos is men- 
tioned in their ancient Shasters. Its leaves were used in 
forming garlands connected with religious ceremonies ; and 
the orthodox Hindoo considered his soul in a fair way to 
Elysixm, if his body was burned to ashes with Mango-wood. 


The Mango-tree blossoms in all February and. March, 
and‘ sometimes later in the Punjab, It puts forth sprays of 
smuil“greenish flowers, which for a week or two perfume 
‘the air for some distance. The fruit of most kinds begins 
to come into season in Bengal towards the middle of May ; 
and in June-July, north of Delhi. In the hills north of 
Simla the Mango does not ripen till September. “The fact 
of the Mango growing within six miles of Rampore 
(Busalrir), and about two from the Sutledge river, is 
curious, and tends to show the Himalayan orig‘n of the tree 
and fruit which is-almost round, and more like a Peach 
than 9 Mango. 
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The Mango has been greatly improved by change of soik, 
climate, and cultivation ; and if the Mango of the Nowgirree 
Valley is the original or stock fruit, its introduction into the 
plains would be beneficial, for it withstands a degree of cold 
which would destroy tre hardiest Mango grown in the 
plains of India. 

The uncultivated Mango yields a large suppl} of good 
timber, but not much fruit. The cultivated Mango, however, 
or that which has becn propagated by cutting or graft, 
becomes altogether dwarfed in character, attaining then to 
a size not too large for it to find a place in the amateur’s ~ 
garden. Firminger says :—“It would be almost impos- 
sible to describe, or even to enumerate, the various kinds of 
Mango to be found in India.” Now, as the ancient and a 
great many modern Hindoos look upon fiuit-grafting as a 
deadly sin, the superior kinds could only have been pro- 
duced by preserving and sowing the stones of choice fruit ; 
and as seedling fruit can very seldom be relied upon, we 
have an endless variety of Mangoes. 

The following list contains the names of the best kinds 
geown in different parts of India:— 2 

1, Atrnonso.—A Mango of high :epute-: Bombay 

2. Cuina.—A small fruit of little merit; remarkable- 
principally for the tree bearing a second crop in October. 
Tn Runjeet Sing’s time there was such a tree in Mooltan, 
the fru. uf which was highly prized.: As this Mango 
grows in Calcutta, its introduction into the Upper Provinces 
and the Punjab is a desideratum. 

3. Gora”, Buoc.—The name indicates .a cross or graft 
made by a man named Gopal. This-Mango cones from 
Malda, and is huld in high tstimation. 't is of a .acterate 
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size, of a deep.amber and orange colour when ripe; the 
flesh of livery consistency, and of peculiar flavour. 

4, Kysavater.—A small fruit, of rich and exquisite 

flavour: from Malda. : 
: 75. Tue Lance Marpa.—A middling-sized fruit, of an 
olive-gréen colour whev ripe, the interior of a deep-orange 
colour; sa‘d to be the finest, if uot the very finest, of all. 
Young plants may be obtained from the Royal Botanical 
Gardens, Calcutta, 

6. Tue Mavras.—A moderate sized fruit ; ripens of a 
-straw colour, and is of a very fine flavour. Procurable as 
above. ‘ 
7. Binvo-punnee.—A small egg-formed fruit, of fine 
flavour, green when ripe. ‘Ihe uame indicates North- 
Western origin. 

8. Buurrora.—A small fruit of long and flattened 
form, ripens uf a dark-green, with vivid red streaks on the 
sunny side; the interior of a straw colour, very delicious, 
having a spice of anisee-seed in its flavour. The name 
indicates Himalayan origin. Both procurable as above. 

9, Arcuazts.—A Bombay Mango, of first-rate excel. 
lence, ripening some time after the season for other kinds is 
over (Calcutta). . 

10. Barn Manco,—aA very peculiar and curious de- 
scription of fruit, of a flavour in no way distinguishable 
from that of the fruit whose name it bears (Calcutta). 

11. Bocuu,—aA very large cylindrical-forméd trait, of a 
pale-green colour when ripe, the flesh of a butter-like consis- 
tency, and of a most delicious Apricot-like flavour. 

12. Kucncuane Mesrgea.—A fruit remarkable for 
being sweet, and eatable in its unripe state; eaten pared 
like wr sepple. ' * 
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13, Kaza-Panar (Anglice, of or from the Black Moun. 
tain).—This is a first-rate fruit. : 

14, Kutoos.—A moderate sized fruit, of an orange 
colour and a fine Gooscberry flavour. The name indicates 
Himalayan origin. _ %& 7 

15, Kneeran Cuora.—a first-rate Bombay iMango, ° 

16. Mouvn Buoa (Anglice, Mohun’s graft})—A small 
red fruit of the very highest merit. " 

17, Nareecn.—A Bombay Mango which bears a very 
large whitish coloured fruit ; ripe in August. The introdue- 
tion of this late Mango into the Punjab is much to be- 
desired. 

18. Paeeta Knas.—A superior fruit ; its flesh of a pale 
straw colour; very sweet and luscious. 

19. Puotex.—A small fruit, red outside; flesh of 
primrose colour, and of éxquisite flavour. 

20. Surges Knas.—A long fat-formed fruit of modé- 
rate size; flesh of a decp-orange colour, second only to the 
Malda in fineness of flavour. 

Nos. 9 to 20 are grown in the garden of Baboo Jeebun 
Kishen Paul at Hooghly, near Chinsurah. 

“The mode of propagation almost always resorted to is 
by inarching. Stones are sown at the time the fru't is in 
season, and the plants raised from them are potted off inte 
single pots, to be inarched upon on the setting in of the 
rains in the second year after. At the close of the rains 
the uniun vetween the graft and the stock will be complete ; 
and the plants should then be separated aud removed to 
some shady spot, where it is well to keep them till the 
following raivs, that they may become thoroughly established 
before planting out. Grafted Mangoes. come inte regular 
bearing when al out five yecrs old. a7 
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“The Mango is much benefited by having the earth 
around it removed, and the roots left exposed for two or 
three weeks in November ana in December. The roots 
should be: well supplied with, manure, and then covered 
in again with entirely fresh Arth- and not that which had 
been previously removed. Likewise, when practicable, 
during the month of April copious dreuchings of the 
soil around the stem with water or liquid manure would 
no donbt be of great advantage.” — (Firminger.) 

We would recommend the amateur to cultivate the late 

kinds of Mango. ‘Ihe grafts should be made to bear fruit 
as dwarfs. The root growth should be kept under control, 
and all superfluous wood should be carefully removed. Five 
years is a long time to wait for fruit, and we see no reason 
why the period should not be shortened by the well-under- 
stood process of forcing. 

The kernel of the Mingo stone contains much starch 
and tannin. The skin and fruit stem are rich in oil 
(Mango turpentine), and the reddish liver colour of the 
young leaves shows that sulphuric acid is freely present in 
the sap. i 

To produce these substances in abundance, we must use 
a suiable compost. ‘The carbonate of lime will supply the 
indispensable carbon. Mustard or Rapesced oil-cake (Hin- 
dee, khul) will supply oily or hydro-carbonaceous matter 
mixed with sulphur ; saltpetre will provide the potash; and 
the sulphate of iron, the sulphuric acid and iron, To 
prepare the compost, take ten seers of sifted lime (chu-, 
nam), half-a-seer of nitre, one sccr of sulphate of iron, 
and two-and-a-half seers of- oil-cake. Crush the oil-cake 
to powder, and gradually mix it with the chunam, Pual- 
verise tae uitre, ard mix it wich two-and-a-half seers of 
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soorkhee (brick-dust), and moisten the mixture with water, 
and turn over several times. When dry, mix the brick-dust, 
imbued with nitre, with tie chunam. This done, dissolve 
the sulphate of iron in a ghurrahkful of cold water, and 
sprinkle over the mass, 50 as to moisten it throughout, with- 
out drenching any portion of it. “Turn it over’ several 
times; and let it rest for two or three days; and if not 
required for immediate use, store under shelter, Any 


quantity may be made by following the process and pro- 
portions given; and when required for use, mix one part by 
weight of the calcareous compost with three parts by- 
weight of horse, sheep, or goats’ droppings—the fresher the 
better, As soon as ready, apply the compound freely 
over the exposed rovts, and cover over with soil; water next 
day between the hours of 10 a.m. and 2 p.m., but not later; 
and thereafter water once a week, but no drenching. As 
regards quantity, ifthe tree be an ld and large“ouc, the full 
quantity of compost made with 10 seers of chunam should be 
applied; and for middic-sized and small trees, half, or one- 
third, or one-fourth should be used. Wheu the Mango is in 
hlossom, a moderate daily watering should be given. Oue 
mussuck or three yhurrahsful of water for a large free will be 
ample--to be discontinued whenever it rains, and Jo be 
resumed as soon as the soil appears dry. : 
The Mango yields abundantly, and when the fruit is.of 
superior quality, very high prices are realized ; hence any and 
all outiay tor manures is money exceedingly well laid ont. 
‘rhe trees will require manuring every year; but one- 
sixth or one-cighth of the original quantity will suffice. Any 
falling off of the fruit crop will show that more manure is 
needed, and it should be freely applied. In fact. to make 
things sure anc safe, a ecztain quantit,’ of liquid rfaeral 
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manure should be applied after the second year, so that. the 
third year’s crop may show no falling off. The preparation 
of this lienid manure will be detailed under the culture of 
the Grape Vine. : = 





° THE LOQUAT (ERIOBOTRYA JAPONICA) 


Is a sma’l tree with handsome foliage and large noble 
leaves. It isa native of Japan and China, and'grows at Simla 
nearly as well as inthe plains. It is not injured by frost or 
snow. The fruit is borne iu clusters, and resembles a very small 
* Pear. There are uo distinct varieties, but there is a great ~ 
difference in the fruits produccd from different trees. One 
" sort is remarkable for its deep Apricot colour, while another 
ripens ofalight Primrose colour. Others are distinguished 
by their acidity or swectness, or the largeness of their stones, 
and by the size of the fruit itself. The fruit, when properly 
cultivated, is considered Ielicions. It is in season during 
March, April, aud May, according to latitude. Besides 
being. excellent for the dessert, a remarkably fine preserve 
may be made from it. 

Plants are usually propagated from secd, which shou. 
be sown as soon after euting the fruit as possible ; but to 
make’sure of a good sort, it is best to-obtain ‘grafts from 

* some tree the merit of whose fruit has been already ascer- 
tained. 

We would recommend Loquat seedlings being treated 
exactly like Mango seedlings, and the same system ot graft. 
ing (inerching) should be adopted. In pruning, care should 
be taken not to touch any of the young shoots of the past 
seasou’s growth, as it is from. the extremities~of these that 
flowers are always produced. In winter use calcareous 
fruit -aaaure. 
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: THE BAER. : 

In India the name Baer is applied to three trees, as also 
to their fruit ; but they are known botanically as 1. -Zizyphus 
vulgaris ; 2. Zizyphus jujuba; and 3. Zizyphus lotus. The 
first is cultivated for the-sake of its fruit, which, when ripe, . 
is pleasant and refreshing. It is from this fruit tnat the 
confection called jujubes receives its name, and which should 
consist of gum-arabic and sugar dissolved in the decoction of 
this fruit, and then evaporated to dryness. 

There are two varieties—one of the form and size of a 
swan’s-ege’Plum; the other of the same size, but round. - 
Firminger says :—“ The tree that bears the oval fruit has 
oval leaves, and the one that bears the round fruit, round 
ones.” The tree is of the most rapid growth; and as it 
grows to a good size, and yields a first-class charcoal, its culti- 
vation as a fuel-producer is much to be desired. The plants 
raised from seed yield inferior fruit, hence the uecessity® for 
propagating by grafting on stocks of the common Baer. * 

The second is a small very thorny tree, which blossoms 
jin the rains, and ripens its fruit at the beginning of the cold 

“-eather. The fruit is of the size of a very large Cherry, 
and of a tawny-yellow colour, and rather acid in flavour. 
It affords a very pice dish cooked, with sugar, This cree is 
also of very rapid growth, and attains the height of fifteen” 
feet in a very short time. It is propagated from seed, and 
requires no care bestowed on its cultivation. 

Tie ‘ussur silkworm feeds on its leaves, and afterleay- 
ing the Bush Baer, crawls up its trunk and spins-cocoons 
on its twigs. The /ac insect is very partial to this tree, on 
which it breeds rapidly, and yields very good seed lac. We 
would recommend this Baer being extevsively cultivated on 


waste lands. a “ 
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The third (Zizyphus lotus, or Bush Baer) is called Jher- 
Baeree by the Hindoos, It prpduces a small round red Berry. 
These are-sourish, and are gathéred and dried by the natives 
for future use. This Baer thrives in hot, dry situations. Its 
leaves, when dried, afford excellent-cattle fodder, and the 

“scrub isused for fucl. The dussur silkworm and this Baer 
are generally met together. The plant is evidently of Hima- 
layda origin, and is met with all along the valley of the Sut- 
ledge river to within a few miles of Rampore. The valley 
below Subathoo, and the table-lands above Hurreepore, on 
the old Simla road, are well stocked with this Bush Baer, 
and the ¢wssur silkworm and its cocoons are abundantly met 
with. In Kooneehar the jungle consists chiefly of the Jher- 
Baeree, and in September-October the cocoons may be gather- 
ed in great numbers, The Bush Baer does not grow much 
above 4,500 feet in altitude above the level of the sca, and 
the pwners oy waste lands-in the hills, which may be unfit for 
t€a ‘cultivation, would do wisely if they planted a few acres 

* with Jher-Daerce, and in due time introduce the unhatched 
cocoons from Kooneehar, which is a few miles distant from 
the Hurreepore dak bungalow. The éussur silk is of consi 
derable value, and if it could be bleached so as to take all 
colours, this value would be more than daubled. The worm 
“takes care of itsclf, and if the Zizyphus jujuba be planted 
here and there (say two to every square chain), the worms 
would ascend the trees to spin, thus reducing the trouble of 
collecting the cocoons to a minimum. 
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THE TIPPAREE. . 

Firminger says :—“ The plant (Physalis Peruviana) is 
of a tender nature, and will pot endure muck cold. «I endea- 
youred “o cultivate it several seasons at Ferozepore, but with- 
outsuceess, It throve vigorously all the hot season ; butahe 
cold destroyed the large crop of fruit before it could’ripen.” 

This information is curious, and showst hat éhe soil of 
Ferozepore, in its natural state, is not fitted to grow the Bip- 
paree, which runs wild in many gardens at Simla, and may be 
found growing about Kussowlee without care or culture. We 
have grown it for years at Simla at an altitude of 6,500° 
feet above the level of the sea, and gathered large quantities 
of ripe fruit, which is of a bright amber colour, of the size 
and form of a Cherry, and is concealed within a dry leafy 
envelope of geometrical form, which, when opened, discloses 
the fruit, The plant is a’native of Peru, and, after being 
naturalized at the Cape, has been introduced into India, where 
it is very generally cultivated, the fruit being very palatable; 
and its preserve still more so. It is propagated from seed, 
‘which should be sown about the middle of February in the 
yuains (March-April in the hills), and the seedlings planted 
out in rows four feet apart, and at the distance of three feet 
from each other. he soil should be well limed two ofthree 
months before the plants are put down, when properly pre-* 
pared farm-yard manure should be applied to cach plant, and 
the manuréng should be annually repeated. This herbaceous 
perennial is greatly improved by culture, and is well worth 
all the trouble bestowed upon it. Pa 


is THE ANAR. 
The Anar, or Pomegranate (Punica~ranatum),-grows all 
over India; but thefruit is Of inferior quality. A x ile*kind 
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is common in the hills at lower elevations, 5,000 feet being 
about the limit. Superior kinds from Afghanistan grow 
well in a-garden at Simla, some 600 or 700 feet above the 
waterfalls, The fruit produced is large and fully developed, 
but‘exceedingly sour. This is undoubtedly due to the nature 
of the soil, which is very inferior, utterly wanting in lime, 
and deficiert in everything but iron. We feel convincea that 
the Cabul varieties would succeed admirably if planted either 
on or just belgw the limestone formation, which commences 
at the second waterfall; and from the stock so obtained 
young plants might be distributed-amongst the zemindars, 
and a new and valuable article of export be produced in the 
Simla district. 

The Pomegranate may be multiplied either by.seed, by 
cuttings, or by layers. ‘ The best plan” (according to Fir- 
minger) “is to raise seedlings, and to graft upon them, when 
of svfficient ueight, from trees of a superior kind.” 

~ We would suggest the introduction of young grafted 
* plants from Cabul, and if these were properly cared for, very 
good fruit would soon be forthcoming. The Pomegranate is 
a native of Arabia and Palestine. Captain Burton deseriber~ 
three kinds, viz. :-— 

‘1G and best, the Syrian or Sna.—A deliciously 
perfumed, almost stoneless fruit, and as large as an infant’s 
head. . 

2nd, the Turxt, which is large and of a white colour. 

3rd, the Misri, which has a grecnish rind, and a some- 
what sub-acid and harsh flavour. The fruit of Muscat is 
also highly praised by Burton. The Pomegranate, with its 
dark-green foliage, and its brilliant scarlet blossoms, whith 
no flower gan surpass, will always be a favourite, and main- 
tain ivr pace in all Jadian garders. wo oF 
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The rind of the fruit is a powerful astringent, and a’ 
decoction made with the fresh bark of the. roots is a most 
powerful vermifuge. ; : 7 





° THE “GUAVA. > 

The Guava, or Umrood (Psidium Guajava), is, we be-~ 
lieve, ‘indigenous to India as well as to South, America, 
It is @ quick and vigorous grower, and soon attains a height 
of fifteen feet, producing much useless wood. - It comes into 
flower with the hot season, and bears fruit during the rains, 

- , though the finest fruit is to be met with when the general. 
“season of bearing is over. 

“Young plants are raised from seed; but to make sare 
of a good kind, propagation by layers is usually resorted 
to. Rooted suckers, also, may be occasionally taken from 
the base of the main stem.”—(Firminger.) . 

The improvement of this fruitchas apparentty never been 
attempted, and as we consider the production ofa 
almost seedless Guava as of far more value to mankind 
than the production of a Bluc Dahlia, we venture to hope 

~that the process* by which the Pomegranate and Grape 
have been made scedless (bae-dana), will be expérimentally 
applied to some of the best kinds of Guava; and “s° the 
list given below is compreheusive, the first set of experi-” 
~ ments might be tried on the common kinds with which 
almost every garden in the Bengal Presidency is supplied. 


—_ -_— 


m LIST OF GUAVAS. 7 
1. Tue Pear Guava.—Of this there are two varieties. 

“The fruit of tke best cultivated kind is of the size and , 

form of a Lemon, with a perfectly smooth exterior, of a 





* Sco “ Bae-dana Pomegranate and Gripe” at p. 208, *7 
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pale straw colour outside and white within; soft as butter, 
with a very strong perfume. This is borne, one only, upon 
the footstalk.  - 7 . 

2. “The Karrine (African) is the Indian name of 
_a variety very distinct in appearance from the previgus one. 
It is @ large, irregular-formed fruit, warted and furrowed, 
not unlike a Citron. Of the two kinds this is considered 
somewhat the inferior, though the difference perhaps is 
trifling. Of this variety I have observed as many as three 
borne on ‘one footstalk.”’—(Firminger.) 

8. Arrre on Rep Guava.—This variety is s produced 
onashrub, The fruit is red inside, but has generally the 
fault of being densely filled with seeds. It has a somewhat 


Strawberry-like flavour. 
4, The Purevu-rrvitsp Guava (Psidium Cattleianun) 


is a native of China, and attains a height of twenty | 


fey It is rare in Indie, and the fruit is of the size apd 
’ form of a large Plum, of a deep-claret colour. The beauty 
of this varicty is thus described by Sir J, Paxton :—“ Its 
dark ‘shining foliage aud pendulous branches make it a 


great ornament. It is perhaps the most perfect and grace-~ 


ful Evergreen that an amateur of plants ought to desire, or 
even Can possess.” We would recommend secds being ob- 
‘tained from China; and any of the Calcutta firms in the 
China trade would no doubt aid in executing so useful a 
commission. 

K, ‘The Pstpivm Pusavum has no special local~name, 
and is a modcrate sized shrub common to India; remar«able 
for the’sma!lucss of its leaves, which somewhat resemble those 
of the Myrtle. It bears in the rains, and Dr.-Voigt states 
“that its.fruit is of 4 delicious flavour.” 
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6. Guinta Guava (Psidium Guiniensc),—This variety 
has no local name; its fruit is about the size of a Nutmeg, 
the pulp being red and ot an exquisite flavour ;~height of 

" shrub from cight to twelve fect. It is rare. 2s 

7, Many-rruirem Guava “(Psidium polycarpun),— 
This‘ variety has been introduced from Trinidad. It is a 
moderate sized shrub, and bears a fruit of delicious taste, 
Firminger says :—“ 'The fruit produced by this plant in 
Calcutta is worthless. Propagated by seed. The soil of 
Trinidad is exceedingly rich and fertile, which is not 
the case with the soil of Calcutta, hence the degeneration’ 
of this and several. other fruits.” We would recommend 
the free use of caleareous manure and solution of iron in 
all February. The plant blossoms at the end of March, and 
ripens its fryjt at the beginning of July. The fruit is Pear- 
shaped, pale-yellow, and of the size of a Plum. 

8. Tax Srrawnerry Guava (Psidium sp.) —This speeies 
is met with in Calentta. “The fruit is of the size of 
a Nutmeg, pale-yellow, contains a soft pulp, and possesses in * 
ahigh degree the delicious fragrance and flavour of the 
Strawberry .”—(Firminger.) ; 

It is a small low shrub, with large, dark pendulous 
leaves, and ripens its fruit after the 15th of September, 
when it blossoms again almost immediately, and ripens fruit 
a second time in December. The great fault of the fruit 
consists in being densely full of small hard seeds. This. 
‘romavZable fruit is easily propagated by -seed, whick may 
be obtained through the kindness of friends in Calcatta. 

We would xecommend the immediate introduction of 
this, species“into Upper Indiaand the Punjab. When esta- 
blished, the summer crop of flowers sheuld be carefully and 
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entirely removed, so as to make it produce a full winter 
crop. The size -of the fruit can be increased in-the usual 
- manner, and by carrying out the bae-dana process,* the seeds 
may be gradually got rid of, and we should thus obtain 

a ‘most excellent winter fruit. ~ 

This fruit is remarkable for its Strawberry flavour, and 

by following the system of pollen impregnation (vide “ The 
Apple”), new varicties could be obtained, and in course of ..- 
time the so-called Pear and Apple Guavas would become 
very delicious fruits. The bees are very partial to the 
- flowers of the Guava, and the presence of two or three Straw- 
berry Guavas in the garden would vary soon have a benefi- 
cial effect. The removal of the second or autumn crop of 
flowers would cause the production of a heavy summer crop 
of fruit, and by carrying out the system, one set of trees or 
shrubs would produce winter, and the other autumnal. - 
fruits. The Guava world grow in the hills alongside of 
“the Pomegranate. ane 





7 THE ORANGE. 
The Orange (Citrus aurantium) is a native of India, a4 
avery beautiful wild kind grows in the Himalayas. The 
_ fruit is large, but exceedingly sour. ‘There is also a small 
kind which grows “all over Sirmoor, and up to Solem, 
twenty-six miles from Simla, This is also very sour, The 
rind of both has the true Orange aroma and flavour, and 
makes first-rate marmalade and other confections, 
The Orange of Eurépe has apparently not as yet been 
“introduced into India, though it thrives wonderfully at’ 
Part Natal, which has somewhat of an India~ climate, with 
the seasons reversad. 





* Jide p. 208, 4 
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In India there are not more than four varicties under 
cultivation. They are as follows :--- . 

1. The Synuer Oxanue, which is brought down to 
Calcutta. from Sylhet in great abundance during the cold 

- months. The growth of. this Orange is in a great measuce 
confined to the Sylhet Hills, and when we remember that 
Calcutta obtains stone lime from the same locality, the 

~~ superiority of the fruit is accounted for. 2 

2. A varicty common to the Upper Provinces of India 
and the Deccan. “ This is an ill-shapen fruit, with a thick 

~_-deep-coloured rind, which is much larger than the pulp can - 
fill out.”—(Firminger.) The defect will vanish if calcarcous 
manure be used, The cowdung manure employed produces 
an over-abundance of vegetable matter or skin, aud as the 
production of saccharine juice is very intimately connected 
-with the presence of lime-in the soil, of which cowdung 
contains a very insignificant quantit=, the phenonenon under 
notice is accounted for. a 

8. A small Orange, saidto be of Chinese origin. It is 
sweet and well-flavoured, and much used for preserves. 

4, A kind much resembling a Sweet Lime. The 
fruit, though of good size and fully developed, is inferior or 
insipid; this is wing, as before, to the want of lime. ~ 

The Srvitue Onance has been intPoduced into Calcutta, 

* and grafted Oranges of good kinds may be obtained from 
the Saharunpore and Lahore Public Gardens ; but the kinds 
named 4 ‘arc commonly grown. In Dclhi there is a variety 
of Orange which produces two crops—the second in March- 
April. At Nagpore there is also an Orange which bears 
twice. The trees blossom in February and March, and ripen 
their fruit in Junc and July, They blossom again in the 
end of July ana August fir the cold weather croy” which 
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laststill March. These Oranges are of great size and exqui- 
site flavour ; and the treéa, under favourable circumstances, 
attain o height of from twenty to twenty-five feet. The 
introduction of this Nagpore Orange into’ the North-Western 
Feovinces and Punjab is much to be desired, as the want of ~ 
~ Limesand Oranges during June and July is much felt by all 
classes, and espccially by the sick. The best bottled lime- 
juice produces sherbet far inferior te the worst. freshly —~ 
expressed lime-juice, and in-the intense heat few drinks are 
more refreshing than a glass of cool or iced lemom sherbet. 

The Orange is propagated both by budding and inarch-~.’ 
ing; the former method is preferred, and both Sour and 
Swect Lime stocks are employed. The plant bears fruit in 
the third year. We would recommend wild Orange stocks 
being employed; and as these may be raised from seed, the 
matter can be very casily managed. 

- Firminger says:— “The great enemy of Orange cultiva- 
“ion is a grub, which attacks the tree when five or six years 
old. It perforates the-stem where the branches divide, and 
working up through their cores, causes them to wither as if 
by blight, To remedy this evil, we would sugyest the part uf 
the tree indicated being washed once a week regularly with 
strurg decoction of dried Tobacco leaf, Snuff blown into the 
hole made by the grtb will either kill or cause it to leave its 
domicile. Tobacco smoke blown up the hole will also be bene- 
ficial; but as prevention is better than cure, the-application 
of the Tobacco wash will keep all sorts of grubs at a respectful 
distance, and a gallon of ‘it will last for months, if applied 
with & suitable sized hog or horse-hair vaint brush, which 
can be easily made by any syce or shoemaker- 

Tn Natal and- elsewhere it is no uncommon occurrence 
for = “all-grown -Jrange-tree co produce 20,000 Oranges 
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annually ; but this fruitfulness is due to culture, soil, and 
climate. In India the madlees.“actually take very con- 
siderable care and troublé_to prevent the Orarge from 
becoming fruitfal. The modus operandi adopted by them 
to increase the crop ofafruit has the immediate effect of 

diminishing it, and injuring the tree as well. Firminger : 
states :—“ The plant (grafted Orange) bears fruit in the 


—~third year. After the rains are well over in October, the 


roots are opened out for a space of four feet in diameter, 
and nine inches or a foot in depth; all their fibres ‘are 


- ,removed, and after about a fortnight’s exposure, the holes - 


are filled in with well-decaycd cowshed manure or night- 
soil.” é 

It has been explained clsewhere that the roots and root- 
lets of a plapt or tree constitute its underground feeding 
- apparatus, and of these the rootlets (whether they spring 
from the main stem, tap root, ¢ branch root) are oT 
most valuable and important: hence their studied destrie> 
tion, as laid down, is equivalent to signing and carrying 
the death-warrant of the plant into slow and certain 
ecution, To manure a plant after destroying its feeders, 
is ignorance and stupidity of a very, high, order, which 
happily docs not exist out of India. The Orange- tfeé is 
yemarkable for producing” three differént kinds of oil, The * 
leaves yield an oil, the flowers a yaluable essential-oil, and 
the Orange peel a second essential-oil. The juice of the 
Orange” is luscious and nutritious, which is owing to the 
presence of gluten; and its richness in sugar provides 
breathing materialafor the consumer. Unlike the Grape, 
it is not rich ta mineral matters, but, like it, in yielding a 
juice which, ‘after undergoing fermeptation, produces gi good 
~ | 


wine. - 
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In the Mango we have a delicious fruit, and an oil re- 
sembling turpentine. In ti.e Orange we possess a superb fruit, 
which is in no way interfered w:th by any oil; but as the 
development of the leaf, the tower, and the fruit cannot 
tase place apart from the development of oil, the use of 
oil-cake manure becomes apparent. Therefore, in making 
Orange manure, use twice the quantity of oil-cake prescribed 
for Mango manure, and apply it in like manner. The _ 
liquid mineral manure used with the Grape Vine is also 
to be used with the Orange. In place of opening and 
+ exposing the roots, the ground within a radius of five or | 
_ six feet should be carefully forked, and the holes made 
by the prongs filled up with liquid mineral manure, and, 
when that has been absorbed, with dry pulvarent calcareous 
manure. By this means the ground can be richly manured 
to the depth of fully eighteen. inches without disturbing | 
a single root or rootlet. and the natural consequence will 
be a flourishing tree yielding an abundance of first-class 
fruit. 

When forming au Orangery, care should be taken to 
trench and manure the ground to the depth of twelv~ 
inches at least. 

~ -The best plan would be to describe a circle on the 
ground twelve feet in diameter, and to trench it to twelve 
or fifteen inches, the soil being enriched with 40 seers of - 
bazar chunam, and the like quantify of kunkur reduced 
to powder. ‘Iwo maunds of fresh horse or camel-d.ag, or 
sheep and goats’ droppings, or a mixture of them all, should 
be worked into the soil before it is replaced within the 
excavation, As the Orange grows to a good size, there 
should be a clear. space of eighteen fect between every two 
plerts” measurins, from the entre of each circle. The 
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intervening spacé, after the Orange-trees are put down, 
should be devoted to Strawber-y culture. The trecs are 
not to be manured till the; have come into flower for the 
first time, when the liquid manure should be applied. To 
bring Old trees under treatment, proceed as follows, viz.7— 
‘With the truuk of the tree as a centre, describe 4 circle” 
“having a radius ‘of eight feet. Fork the graund well 
within the circle, and fill up the prong holes with dry edlca- 
reous manure, This done, raise the soil all round so -ag® to 
make an annular cmbankment some six inches in height 
and sixteen in diameter. Vill this with water once a week - 
for one month. If the flowering season be at hand, with the 
tree as a centre, describe a circle having a diameter of six 
feet, and make a corresponding embankment. Fork the 
soil within this circle, and then fill up the holes with 
liquid mineral manure, and thirty-six hours after this has 
” beer absorbed, make fresh cowdung into liquid ‘manure, and 
with it drench the soil within the circle, and when it 
has been absorbed, sprinkle charcoal dust over its gur- 
face, and leave it alone for a week or ten days. When 
the flowers begin to shed their petals, lightly fork the 
soil within the circle, and apply liquid mineral maiure; and 
repeat this operation when the young fruit is of the Size 
_ of asmall Walnut, Ifthe weather is sultry, a ghurrahful of * 
well water should be allowed every other day, or daily, to 
each tree, and this should be applied close to the trunk of 
Ake Aiea, which may be ost effected by making a small. cir- 
cular cmbankment close to the trenk, teking care’ ta avoid 
all disturbance of roots and rootlets. These latter opera- 
tions will haye to he repeated annually, and the entire 
surface soil should be limed every third. year, the ground 
being forked and irrigated. on the day- of liming. -2he 
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young trees in the Orangery will not require the soil to be 
limed for six years, after wich they will have to be treated 
like old trees. Mlessrs. Carter & So., of London, supply all 
kinds of grafted and dwarfed Oranges ; and as the cultivation 
_of ‘his fruit is very remunerative, al} trouble and first expen- 
diture May be considered as moncy exceedingly well laid out, - 





er 


: THE LIME. 


The’ Nimbo is the common native name for all kinds of 
Lime (Citrus acid.), and of the ten varieties cultivated in 
‘various parts of India, we sclect and give the names - 
(Hindcc) of four, viz. :— ; 

1, Paree.—A small round fruit, very highly esteemed. 

2. Kavazex,—Of the size and form of a hen’s egg; i 
ripens of a pale lemon-yellow colour, and is the next best, 
yielding much juice of good flavour. ‘ 

223. Gora.—A small Gval frujt, munch cultivated. 

4, Crvexen Gora.—A superior, thin-skinned, fine fla- 
= youred kind, and of the size of a large Orange. 

The Lime is easily propagated hy layers or by sowing the 
pips. It requires calcarcous manure, to be followed b7 
animal manure, =~ 





THE LEMON. - 
_ The natives call the Lemon the Kurua Nimbo, and of 
the four kinds named two are selected, viz.:—  - 

“he common Spanise Lemon, which may be obtained 
from thre Agri-Horticultural Society of India. “ The tree is 
vety valuable for being in constant berring all the year 
through.”—{Firminger.) > © 

uae Burton’ s—“‘ Peculiar for the large _beak with which 
the Tul: terminatés.” — (Fir mis jer) - 
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_, THE CITRON. 


The Citron, or Gulgul, is 4 native of the Himalayas, 
and grows to a very large size. We have seen them fully 
a foot 'ong at Dhamie. It is also common in the plains. 
The Fipgered Citron is curious fruit, resembling a man’s~ 

“hand. with the fingers bent up with cramp. It is not 
uncommon in the North-Western Provinces, * 


* We may here mention that various kinds of” Peaches 
grow in the plains ; those of Saharunpore’and Shabjchanpore 
are not only large but superior. The flat Peach of” 
China grew remarkably well at Mcerut, and we wowd 
strongly recommend its culture in all gardens. It is a, 
‘very curious fruit, resembling in form a man’s open hand, 
without thumb and fingers. It has a small round ston> 

in the centre.- This Peach ripens perfectly, and its flavour 
is most delicious, It reqyires a rich soil and calcareous 
manure, 





THE GRAPE. 


The Grape (Vitis vinifera), or Ungoor, is undoubtedly 
: indigenous to the hills and plains of India. “The Black 
Grape of Rewah and Callinger (Bundeleund) have grown 
wild for ages, but the “magnificent kinds met: with in 
Kunawur (which are quite distinct from the wild Grape of 
the Himalavas) must have been introduced partly from Casha 
mere wid Central Asia. Of these none have as r2t een 
introduced into the plains, At Bangalore (Madrac) they 
have a Grape which ripens its fruit in October-November, 
and is quite urknown in the Bengal Presidency. -The Grapes 
introduced from Afghanistan in 1840—1843 have naarly all 
_ died out at Umbaila, where ey once threve well. -_ 
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The Spanish proverb says— A man should inherit an 
estate from his father, xd a vineyard from his grand- 
father.’ In tie Simla Hills te Vine bears fruit in four 
years after planting the cuttings. In the plains the period 

‘. is- longer. To improve the old Vines to be found in _ 
many a garden, carefully expose the roots in Februarv-— 
and the -ame day pour over them two ghurrahsful of liquid 
mineral manure (of which presently), and when this has—- 
heen absorbed, dust all the exposed,roots and rootlets 
freely With bone ash obtained by calcining a sufficient 

* quantity of beef or horse bones with cowdung cakes. 
Make a hole one foot deep and three in. diameter, and 
fill this with altcrnate layers of bones and cowdung 
cakes (native name, oupla and gooha), and pile twenty. or 
-thirty on the top of the heap ; sct it on fire in three places, 
so that the fuel may ignite together and so burn out. 
When cola, remove the banes, and reduce them tQ powder, 

“which put by, and carefully collect the ashes for use. 
A maund of bones will yield about half a maund of bone 
ash; and two seers by weight should be sprinkled over the 
roots, which are then to be covered over with two inch ‘s 
of pulverised fresh rich soil, and on its surface the cow- 
dung ashes are to be strewn till all are used up. This 
done, cover over with the excavated soil; and leave it afone 
till March, when one mussuck of water should be applied ~ 
_twice a week to gach Vine under treatment. When the 

_ Vire somes ietd flower, a second application cf liquid 
mineral manure will be*necessary, and this will be applied 
in the same way asthe water. After this application, let 
the ground dry, and when it begins to crack and form 
fissures, resume the bi-weekly watcring. As the season 
acvirves, the Vine will make» most astorishing growth, and 
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will shortly be laden with well-formed bunches of Grapes, 


which must be placed in cotton bégs to protect them from 
birds, squirrels, and-bats. ~ = ~ 

We subjected a neglected Vine to this treatment, and 
by the end of May it wagliterally laden with fruit, many-of ; 


~the bunéhes of Grapes being fully nine inches in length. 
We neglected to have bags in readiness, and said the 
~—penalty of losing nearly the entire crop of fruit. But “of 


~ 


the remarkabic success of the operation there was fiot the 
least doubt. A second Vine which we left alone, made no 
frowth and did not flower, and as a Jarge and sixteen years 
old» Vinery in the next garden was as unproductive, the 
results obtained were very satisfactory, 
The liquid mineral manure employed was made as 
follows, viz.:— 
Take of prepared sulphate of lime .... 3. seers: 
», , nitrate of potash » ~  .. 1 “cer, 4 
Se sulphate of iron (hussees) + : 
Water, one massuck or three ylurrahs. 
Place the saltpetre in atub and add the water, and when 
Frefectly dissolved, add the proto-sulphate of iron; mix 
until dissolved, when gradually add the Sulphate ‘of lime. 
Mix all well togethey, and tilt the contents of the tub cver 
the ‘exposed roots of the Vine ; all undissolved lime found 


7 


» 


cat the bottom of the tub to be strewn over the roots, or 


along their course (we uncovered the roots for five feet of _ 
their lkagth, so that they were well covéred over with the 
manurey, and when the moisture aias_ been absorbed; the 
bone ash powder is tg be applied. ‘The second application of 
liquid mineral manure will be half the quantity used at 
first, i.e., with the exception of the water, all the othay com- 
ponents will be reduced by half This systen of manu’ it-Sis 
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to be annually adopted. ‘The use of cowdung, night-soil, and 
oil-cake manure for the Vine, as also molasses, is simply 
absurd. . If we-wantcd leaves,“+hey weuld produce them in 
abundance, as also twigs and tendrils. But they cannot pro- 
ace fruit, because the Grape, when ripe, is very rich in 
” potas- (as proved by the quantity of argol, or crude tartyr- 
deposited when the must, or Gri ape juice, is fermented 7 in the 
méfuufacture of wine), magnesia, lime, and the phosphates... 
which ; re very sparingly present in the components named 
(night- soil excepted), aud the natural consequenee—a grand 
» leaf crop, with a small crop of fruit of very inferior quality. 
The night-soil contains phosphates ; but as the bone ae‘: is 
infinitely richer in them, and causes the formation of other 
phosphates—those of lime, magnesia, potash, and iron—itg 
Superiority is obvious. 
We give below a list of the finest kinds of Grape at. 
present ‘cu'tivated in Great Britain, and proeurable from’ 
- Carter’s, London :— 
ROOTED VINES, 





1. Bangarossa. 12. Gros. Couman, Z 
2. Buiack ALICANTE, 13. Grove-Enp Swene- 
3. Brack lLamsro’, WATER, 

4° Brack Muscar. 14. Leroy Downn’s Szegp- 
5. Brack Prince. | LING, 

6. Bowoop Muscat. 15. Mrs. Prince’s Biack 3 
7. Bucktanp Sweet. Muscar- 
bg WATE. ° -| 16. Muscat or ALEXANDRIA 
8. -Crasseras Musqus. 17. Roya Ascor. 

-9.° Ferpinanp ve Lxs-| 18. Rovar Muscavine. 

SEPS.. : 2 19. Trent Brack. 
10, Wrankenrran. 20. Wuuire Frontienan, 


la ‘Goupen Campion. “21. Ware Nice, 
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THE BAE-DANA POMEGRANATE AND GRAPE. 
In Afghanistan a very supe.ior description of Pome- 
granate is cultivat-d, wh7<h is designated the Pae-dana 
(Anglice, destitute of seed or stone). ‘ 
We have often asked Cabulees and Caslimerees how tue _ 
~seedless Pomegranate was produced, aud the answ ¢ has 
invariably been as follows, viz. :— The young Pomegranate- 
tree was ucatly split down the centre with a sharp thin 
knife. for not less than nine inches. The pith was then 
carefully removed from both halves, and the stem was next 
s,well and quickly bandaged up with narrow strips of calico. 
Wren the plant commenced to grow after the operation, it 
was a sigu that a junction had taken place, and the band- 
ages were removed; and if, on cxamination, the union was 
not found complete, the stem was re-bandaged, and sooner- 
-or later the most perfect union took place ; the tree grew, 
and in due time bore flowers, and frit which was seedless,”” 
It was explained “that the pith (gooda) being abstracted,” 
the material needed for the formation of the seed and stone 
could no longer be evolved, aud the dac-dana fruit was the 
Pesult.” In addition it was asserted “that the Grape Vine, 
treated in. the same way, produced tlie Kismiss or stonicless 
Ratsin of Afghanistan.” . 
The process detailed “is apparently .very simple, and 
might be tricd on the Loquat,.Lichee, Custard Apple, Guava, 
‘and any other stone fruits. 





The word gooda means “ marrow” as yell as onithh 5 °% 
and if Wwe look upon the stem of a’ fruit tree as its spinal co- 
lumn, and the centgal pith (which is evidently connected with 
every fruit grewing on the tree) as tle spina] marrow, then 
the operation performed would be cquivalent to a species of 
emasculation, the“trge no lie being abk- to producz 7Ced, 
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though it may be propa; ited by grafting. The grafts being 
but rooted members of an emasculated parent, would like 
it produce seedless or imperfect fruit. 

~ We have never had the opportunity of inspectin, 1g a bae~ 
dann-Lvuit-tree ; but it is evident taat the break in the pith = 
(spinal marrow), caused by its removal, must in a she! '“tiue 
be filled up with wood, or a fresh pith may be developed 
which-is incapable of transmitting the virility of the origi 
nal pith, connected with the root, to the pith growing above 
the healed wound. The want of the substances needed 
would soon be felt, and the pith above the wound having ~~ 
seminal or sced-forming matter to supply, would degenerate 
into a mere medium of communication between various parts 
of the tree, keeping up the circulation of sap, but incapable 
itself of evolving the various substances needed hy the seed, 
to wit—the germ of the future plant, with the necessary 
; cal, starch, and gluten, as well as the inner .skin envelope 
and outer stone covering, 

This interesting subject deserves careful consideration at 
the hands of the Phytologist ; and to aid him in his labors, 
we give the results of Mr. Solano’s experiments on the 
Lichee, which were communicated to the Agri-Horticultural 
Society of India by the Revd. Mr. Firftinger :— 

“The following mode of treating the Lichee was commu-.. 
nicated to me by Mr. R. Solano, of Shahabad, about a year 
ago. He told me the result of it was that the stone of the 
fruit became inuch lessened, and the pulp consequently much 
mote y abundant, and considerably improved in flavour? At 
any time during the cold season select « branch that is to be 
used aftgrwids for inarching. Split up carofully somewhat 
less than a span’ Cloug. From both haly es of the branch thus 


split “scoop out cleanly aly che pith; then Bring the split~. 
wo. a 
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halves together again, and keep they” bandaged till they have 
become thoroughly urited. At the usual time—the beginning 
of the Yains—inarch the bra~ch thus treated upon ‘suitable 
stock, trking for the place of union the portion of the 
branch first below where the split was"made. — 
=non a branch of the tree thus produced, a similar opera. * 
* tion is performed, and so on in succession: the result being 
" That the stone of the fruit becomes less and less after each 
successive operation, Being unable, as indeed I still am, to 
conceive on what principle a proceeding like this could have 
“ay such effect as was stated, I must say I felt at first 
rather incredulous on the subject. Mr. Solano, however, 
assured me that from having practised it in his own garden, 
he could bear fuil testimony to its efficacy. He also infor med _ 
me that the process had been applied likewise to the Grape 
“Vino at Malaga, in Spain, and that plants thereby had 
at last been produced which bore the finest fruit without the. , . 
slightest vestige of a stone within them.” 
{¢ will be observed that au emasculated brauch was 
grafted ona stock on which no operation had been per-~ 
g formed, and this process had to be repeated several times 
before the object in view was attained. “We would suggest 
that the seedling stock be operated upon in the first 
instance, and, when it was ready, that the emasculated graft 
‘ be made to strike upon the stock in such a manner as to 
effect a B juitction between the parts which | have _under-~ 
gone ig operation. By repeating, the process on a “second 
stock, similarly prepared, we think very considerable suecess 
would be secured. “Mr. Firminger also communicates some 
information, dérived from the late General F, Jenkins, 
on the subject of producing seedless Ghavas, whigh we 
extract j— oi \ ¢ 
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“To prevent the S>rmation of seed in Guavas, take a 
young tree, split in the v.iddle_with a‘ carving knife, about 
12 or 15 inches up and down ; pick out vhe pith, close it, cover 
up with earth, and bind it up with straw.” The tree sill grow 
4s before, but the fruit will have fo seeds in them.” 

The General informed Mr. Firminger that he—~ 


‘never tried the process himself, and could not 
testify as to its merits, nor could he remember 


Lad lexnt it. 
It would appear that this process had been su 
applied to the Date-tree; for, according to Mr. M.1} 


_ worth, “ there was one (Date) tree at Mooltan whic no 


stone (bae-dana), which was in former times cop -sidered a 


royal tree, and the fruit preserved for the reignin: g sovereign.” 


In conclusion we would wish to observe, th at as young 


Bi: 


Guava-trees are to be met with in most garder.s, the dae. 


_Aana process might be tried at the reader’s convenience 


and pleasure. 


